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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N another column we explain why we are far 
l from satisfied with the terms of reference to the 

tribunal which has been appointed to enquire 
into the Savidge case. The House of Commons 
was rightly incensed by the allegations against 
the police, affecting, as they did, the principle of 
personal liberty, but it has allowed itself to be 
much too easily satisfied by the proposed form 
of investigation. If the first terms of reference 
were too wide, the second are definitely too narrow. 
The fact that the House accepted them without 
demur confirms the suspicion that Parliament has 
abandoned its traditional réle as guardian of our 
liberties. The Press has generally hailed the 
debate and its consequences as a great victory 
for the defence of personal freedom. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that the House of 
Commons wanted to do its duty, but seemed to 
have forgotten how to. 


The truth is that the Commons has simply 
failed to grasp the significance of this case. It 


is angered by allegations of injustice to an 


individual, and means to see that they are fully 
investigated and, if substantiated, that the offenders 
shall be punished. What it has overlooked is 
that this case is but one small symptom of a 
complaint which since the war has been spreading 
itself insidiously and often without protest or 
remark throughout our legislative and admini- 
strative systems. We do not mean merely as regards 
police procedure, though here, rightly or 
wrongly, there is a widespread fear that new and 
un-English methods are creeping into use; we 
mean that the whole principle of liberty in 
England has been usurped by a new principle— 
the principle of interference. The D.O.R.A. 
mind has got a firm grip on the country. It 
would be hardly remarkable, then, if it should 
also have spread to the police force, but it would 
be a serious mistake to fasten on the particular 
and to ignore the general. This is what the 
House of Commons has done. But since it has 
been itself in devious ways the chief agent of 
interference, its error is not altogether surprising. 


The text of the British reply to the American 
peace pact proposals was published last Sunday. 
It expresses full and complete accord with the 
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principle of the Pact. ‘‘ The suggestion for the 
conclusion of a treaty for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy,’”’ it declares, 
** has evoked widespread interest in this country, 
and His Majesty’s Government will support the 
movement to the utmost of their power.’’ This 
means all that it says, and we hope Americans 
will stress this part of the reply rather than that 
which deals with details of interpretation or seeks 
—not very successfully—to square the French 
emendations with the original Kellogg draft. 
If this country can bridge the gulf between the 
two sets of proposals it will have done a really 
practical piece of work in the cause of the Pact; 
but if not there can be no hesitation as to the 
course we must henceforth pursue. Unfortu- 
nately for the attempt, Sir Austen’s reply has been 
interpreted in France as being far more disposed 
towards the French attitude than in fact it is 
meant to be. The world cannot afford to risk 
failure because France lags behind. If we cannot 
carry France with us we must reluctantly go 
forward without her. We should be surprised if 
she were long in catching up. 


Great relief will be felt at the collapse of the 
agitation, conducted by extremists among the 
cotton-trade employers, in favour of reduced 
wages. Each section of the employers’ 
organization required an 80 per cent. vote before 
the violent policy of reduction could be intro- 
duced, and both fell far short of the minimum. 
The way is now, it may be supposed, clear for 
a more conciliatory policy and more constructive 
proposals. But unfortunately there are several 
unsettled and troublesome questions under dis- 
cussion by the employers and workers in the 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing sections of the 
cotton trade, and the dismissal of a single worker 
at Nelson, followed by a strike of workers, has 
aroused fear of a local lock-out which might easilv 
spread. Something, however, has been gained. 
We shall no longer hear from the employers 
premature and highly provocative talk of a 
reduction of wages as the sole means of reducing 
costs. Whether we shall now hear, in tones of 
the requisite authority, of the urgent need of 
united action, of amalgamation, of the elimination 
of excess capital, of standardized production of 
the cheap goods which have the largest and the 
least wealthy overseas markets—that is still 
uncertain. Lancashire cotton employers appear 
to lack a_ sufficiently vigorous, broad-minded 
and popular leader. 


The decision of the National Committee of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union in favour of 
the system of payment by results is not so 
surprising as some people find it. For a long 
time past something like 75 per cent. of the 
membership of the Union has been working under 
one or other of the payment by results systems, 
and thus the decision removes an anomaly by 
recognizing facts rather than effects a revolution. 
All the same, the moral consequences of such a 
decision will be important. The ideal of 
artificially restricted work and wages is definitely 
abandoned. Also, as Mr. Dickinson said on 
behalf of the executive body of the Union, the 
chance lost at the end of the dispute of 1922 has 
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been recovered: the Engineering Union has 
acquired something which it can use in a bargain 
with the employers to the benefit of both parties 
and of national prosperity. 


The result of the German general elections 
should put an end once and for all to the 
murmurings of those timorous souls who look 
upon every step Germany has taken to improve 
international relations as but part of a subtle 
plot to dull foreign suspicions preparatory to 
the restoration of the monarchy. The German 
Republic has been through some critical moments, 
but it is mow as securely established as any 
regime on the Continent. Presumably there 
will now be a Socialist Chancellor and a Socialist 
Minister of the Interior, but this fact should not 
cause alarm, for the modern German conception 
of Socialism is so mild that the Communists did 
better at the elections than any other party despite 
the fact that Germany is essentially a country 
of law and order. Should Herr Stresemann 
unfortunately have to resign, there is no doubt 
at all that his foreign policy will be continued. 


The escape of phosgen gas from a factory in 
Hamburg may have wider results than the trail 
of death and injury it left in its immediate course. 
By the treaty of Versailles, Germany is forbidden 
to manufacture or import poison gases; she is 
also barred under a League of Nations agreement 
from using them in warfare. What, then, was 
this factory doing making phosgen gas in 
Hamburg? Phosgen gas is used in the manu- 
facture of dyes and it may have been for this 
purpose that this particular supply was intended, 
but the German Ministry of Trade is reported as 
saying that the factory in which the explosion 
took place is not among those holding a licence 
for the commercial manufacture of gases, 
Whether the League of Nations will appoint a 
committee of enquiry into the case is not yet 
decided, but it seems unlikely. The upshot of 
the accident, or rather of the facts which the 
accident has disclosed, is to emphasize the 
extreme difficulty of disarming a country of 
chemical weapons of warfare. 


The Japanese rédle in China becomes increas- 
ingly puzzling to the Western observer. 
According to trustworthy accounts, the Japanese 
at Tsinanfu have been carrying out house-to- 
house searches for arms in a manner strongly 
reminiscent of German requisitions in Belgium 
during the war. By preventing Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops from crossing the Tsinanfu- 
Tsingtao railway they have given Feng 
Yu-hsiang, the one man whom nobody trusts, 
an invaluable start in the race to Peking. By 
announcing that they will allow no disorganized 
troops to enter Manchuria they have strengthened 
the fear of the Chinese—Northerners and 
Southerners alike—that Tokio intends to proclaim 
a protectorate over that very valuable province. 
We have every sympathy with Japan in her efforts 
to protect her nationals, but we are not quite 
sure that the methods she is adopting are the 
best ones and that they may not have unfortunate 
results, not only for Chinese and Japanese, but 
also for all Powers with important interests in 
China. 
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The Economic Consultative Committee of the 
League of Nations, which has‘just been holding 
its first session in Geneva, is an unusual body 
because, unlike most League committees, its 
members are chosen not by governments, nor 
even as representatives of their countries, but by 

n of their personal qualifications. This 
means that there is much freer discussion than 
there would be if the same experts were chosen by 

vernments and to represent governments. 
Their discussions have made it clear that tariff 
barriers are still, ten years after the war and a 
ear after the World Economic Conference which 
dealt with them in such detail, the greatest 
obstacles to the development of trade. The 
Committee has now urged the Council to take 
up the problem of the coal crisis and to work for 
collective agreements for a reduction of tariffs 
on particularly selected groups of commodities. 
It is quite clear that nothing sensational can be 
ted in this field, but at any rate it is satis- 
factory to know that many governments have 
modified their trade agreements as a result of 
last year’s Economic Conference. 


It is particularly unfortunate that, in a country 
like Greece, which stands in such need of foreign 
capital and has made such valiant efforts to over- 
come obstacles the war placed in its path, party 
squabbles should lead to so many Cabinet crises. 
M. Kaphandaris, as Minister of Finance, has 
proved himself a very able man and we are 
disposed to sympathize with him in his quarrel 
with M. Venizelos, which has led to the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet. M. Venizelos has so often 
brought about a crisis after promising to with- 
draw from politics altogether. In the days when 
Mr. Lloyd George had dreams of reducing the 
Turks to a miserable tribe in Asia Minor, and 
the Greeks were to carry out the task for him, 
we heard a great deal of M. Venizelos. His 
eforts in Asia Minor led to complete disaster, 
and it cannot be said that his later activities have 
been very much more beneficial to his country. 


An interesting correspondence has been going 
on in The Times on the merits and demerits of 
what are called ‘‘ satellite towns.’’ One objection 
tothem seems generally to be overlooked, perhaps 
because it comes from an unusual quarter. The 
growth of cities is always considered from the 
point of view of the townsman; it seldom occurs 
to the experts thereon to consider the interests of 
the countryman. Yet he is intimately affected 
by the satellite town system, because it must rob 
him of more and more of his land. The 
ystem consists in developing a series of housing 
telts, with rings of ‘‘ country ’’ between each, the 
vhole circling round a nucleus city as centre. 
Trees and green grass of a sort will thus be 
povided for the town-dwellers at the cost of a 
shrinkage in the real countryside even worse than 
that which is already making it hard to find. It 
means enormously enlarging the suburban area of 
towns, so that the extreme edge of one will border 
on the extreme edge of another, and England will 
tecome one vast suburbia. That is an objection 
which the handful of people who care actively 


: the English countryside cannot fail to see the 
orce. 


Apart from a chronological blunder of a very 
surprising sort and a lapse of memory in regard 
to his own past responsibilities, Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech in the Lords on the Equal 
Franchise Bill was a brilliant performance. 
That it was tinged with cynicism need not count 
against it; a little cynicism is often a relief in 
an age in which political life is sodden with 
sentimentality. And we agree that a statesman 
is by no means obliged to resign whenever he 
differs from the majority of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. But Lord Birkenhead might have 
found room, in his candid review of his own 
position, for a reference to his journalistic 
activities. The journalistic emission of indivi- 
dual opinions is obviously very detrimental to 
that unity of action which the Cabinet system 
requires, and far from necessary for the 
explanation of a statesman’s personal position. 
It is one thing for a member of the Government 
to tell his co-legislators that he supports them 
in a particular matter under protest, knowing 
that rebellion would not alter the course of 
events; it is quite another for a member of the 
Government to prejudice a policy and himself 
by writing articles in newspapers. In _ this 
instance Lord Birkenhead had _ previously 
attacked in print a principle he was this week 
called upon to defend in Parliament. Nothing 
could have afforded a neater example of the 
dangers of Cabinet journalism. 


The tragically sudden death of Lord Buckland, 
who was killed on Wednesday while riding on 
his estate, has deprived the country of an extra- 
ordinarily successful man in mid-career. Lord 
Buckland—the eldest of the ‘‘ Berry Brothers ”’ 
as the triumvirate of Seymour, William and 
Gomer Berry came to be called—first stepped into 
prominence in association with the late Lord 
Rhondda, and his great business ability carried 
swiftly from one success to 4nother. 
Public sympathy will be widespread with a 
family which in a marked degree cherishes its 
personal ties; but there will also be regret 
that the nation has lost, at a time when such 
can ill be spared, a man whose faith in the 
future of his country was equalled by his grip 
and imagination in promoting her industrial 
greatness. 


Next Tuesday, according to those whose faith 
is founded on the Great Pyramid, begins the 
period of ‘‘ Final Tribulation,’’ which, we note 
with relief, is not to exceed eight years, the 
sentence being subject to commutation if the 
world shows evidence of good conduct. So far 
there have been few signs of panic. It may be 
that we have suffered so many pains and 
penalties of late years that the prospect of fresh 
catastrophes no longer alarms us; on the other 
hand, we had some right to hope that our 
afflictions were decreasing and that better, not 
worse things awaited us in the future. It might 
be that a Final Tribulation would effect a moral 
change to fit us for the millenium when, as 
Burns wrote, ‘‘ man to man the world o’er shall 
brothers be for a’ that.’’ In the meanwhile, 
for a’ that, most of us will continue to make 
arrangements for our summer holidays. 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT 


OTHING may now be said with propriety 

about the ‘‘ Savidge case,’’ and we have 

every confidence that Sir John Eldon 
Bankes’s tribunal will sift all the facts and tell 
_ us the exact truth. If the allegations against the 
police are confirmed, someone will doubtless 
be punished; if, on the other hand, they are 
refuted, public indignation, which had been 
brought to the boil last week, will simmer down. 
But in neither case will there be any fresh 
guarantees of individual liberty unless the House 
of Commons bestirs itself. 

The terms of reference to the tribunal do not 
satisfy us, for they do not cover the real grounds 
of public anxiety. One member on Wednesday 
evidently realized the danger when he 
asked whether the terms of reference were 
wide enough to cover the instructions given by 
the Director of Public Prosecutions or by the 
Chief Commissioner. The Home Secretary 
thought that they were, but the Lord Chancellor 
was apparently not so sure. Lord Olivier asked 
him whether it was usual for the Director of 
Prosecutions to go to the police to get up a case 
for him, and Lord Hailsham said that it was. 
But to Lord Olivier’s further question whether 
the tribunal would consider ‘‘ the procedure to 
be adopted in the future in cases where charges 
were being made against the police,’’ Lord 
Hailsham seemed to say very definitely ‘‘ No.” 
‘“ The tribunal,’’ he said, ‘‘ had been definitely 
limited by the consent of all parties to the 
investigation of the action of the police in con- 
nexion with their interrogation of a particular 
witness On a particular day. The question put 
by the noble lord was not one which would come 
within the terms of reference.’? It would seem 
to follow that the tribunal will be debarred from 
considering whether the police ought to have 
interrogated at all, and will merely enquire 
whether it interrogated in the right way. That 
does not satisfy us. 

Indeed, the whole business seems to have been 
botched by the House of Commons. There have 
been two published drafts of the terms of 
reference. The first, drawn by the Home 
Secretary after consultation with Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and Sir John Simon, violated the 
fundamental rule of English law that a man 
cannot be tried twice for the same offence, for 
it instructed the tribunal to enquire into the con- 
duct of the prosecution of Sir Leo Money. That 
could not have been done without, in effect, re-try- 
ing a man who had been acquitted. Actually, 
what this first draft did was to give the unsuccess- 
ful prosecution a right of appeal against an 
acquittal—a thing absolutely unheard of. And 
Sir John Simon, of all people, never saw the 
objection until it was pointed out to him. There- 
upon the terms of reference were redrafted so as 
to confine the enquiry to the details of the 
examination of Miss Savidge, and the House 
of Commons obsequiously accepted the new draft 
as though it were completely satisfactory. In 
fact it should have protested against the second 
no less strongly than against the first. What 
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the police did in this particular instance is not 
the main subject. What we want to know js 
whether the conduct of the police, correct or 
incorrect, in this particular instance was jp 
accordance with general practice, and if so whether 
it is consistent with the principles of English 
liberty. For English liberty is based on the 
theory that the individual needs protection againg 
the State. It was said in the Republic of Venice 
that it was better that nine innocent men should 
be unjustly treated than that one guilty man 
should escape punishment. The whole history 
of English liberty is an illustration of the opposite 
principle, that it is better for nine guilty men to 
escape rather than that one innocent man should 
be wronged, and it is through that principle that 
we have become the most law-abiding people 
in the world. 

But, it will be said, this general enquiry will be 
undertaken by another Committee. Will it? 
Supposing that the allegations of Miss Savidge 
are refuted, what are the chances that another 
Committee will ever sit at all? And if it does, 
will not the general enquiry be prejudiced by the 
refutation of the charges in the particular instance? 
There is always the chance that by the time the first 
tribunal has reported public interest will have been 
diverted to some other subject, and if the evidence 
in the Savidge case tends to exculpate the indivi- 
dual police officers, as is quite possible, it is 
almost certain that we shall hear no more of the 
matter and that everything will go on as before. 
But it will by no means follow because Miss 
Savidge’s particular allegations about what 
happened at a particular time and place cannot be 
substantiated that all is therefore well. The 
House of Commons ought to have insisted that 
the two enquiries should be conducted by one and 
the same tribunal, and that the particular case 
of Miss Savidge ought to be investigated only 
as one particular instance in which the funda- 
mental principles of English liberty are alleged to 
be violated. 

There can be no doubt that there is a wide- 
spread belief that what are called ‘‘ third degree 
methods ’’ are being introduced from the most 
law-breaking country in the world, where there 
may be some excuse for them, into the most law- 
abiding country, where there is none. And if 
this belief exists, it is a fact that needs enquiring 
into, for unless it is disproved it must infallibly 
undermine the deep respect in which English 
people still hold the common law as the instru- 
ment of their liberties. 

For our part we are very doubtful whether 
the police ought to have the right to con- 
duct these examinations of suspects, and 
certain that they should not conduct them when, 
as in the Savidge case, it is they themselves 
who are the suspects. We are clear that the 
House of Commons, having made the mistake 
of sanctioning a too limited enquiry, ought now 
to take the first opportunity of getting the second 
and larger enquiry instituted without delay. 
Otherwise, all we are likely to get is the precise 
truth about what happened when Miss Savidge 
went to’ Scotland Yard. No doubt that is very 
important to Miss Savidge and the police, but 


it is not after all what is most important to the 


public. 
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THE BRITISH REPLY TO 
MR. KELLOGG 


T is inevitable that everyone should find 
| something to criticize or misunderstand in a 

document which covers so wide a field as the 
British reply to the Kellogg proposal for a treaty 
to outlaw war. In a ee it is to be regretted 
that daily newspaper methods are not employed 
in diplomatic notes, and that the salient passages 
are not written in italics or printed in leaded type. 
Were this done, we have little doubt that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain would have emphasized the 
point which he made at the beginning of his 
reply and reiterated towards the end: namely, 
that the British Government ‘‘ will gladly co- 
operate ’’ with the United States and “‘ will 
support the movement [to draw up a treaty] to 
the utmost of their power.’’ In order to avoid 
any misinterpretation it might have been wiser 
to copy Mr. Kellogg’s own method, and to send 
a brief, cordial acceptance, supplemented by a 
written explanation or by a speech such as Mr. 
Kellogg made a month ago to the American 
Society of International Law. Had this method 
been adopted, it would have been impossible for 
the French papers to suggest that the Kellogg 
scheme is dead, that the British have 
“rapped the Americans across the knuckles,”’ 
and that we are now faced by an interminable 
discussion, and perhaps even a dispute, between 
Great Britain and America. 


In our own view the British text has, with one 
exception, been carefully and wisely drafted. In 
two important respects it has succeeded in build- 
ing a bridge between Paris and Washington. 
Paris, for example, proposed that the treaty 
should not come into force until all nations had 
signed it. Sir Austen, on the other hand, pro- 
poses that it should come into force as soon as 
the Great Powers and the allies of France have 
agreed to it. ‘‘ It would be embarrassing,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ if certain States in Europe with whom 
the proposed participants are already in close 
treaty relations were not included among the 
parties.” In the second place, while Mr. Kellogg 
wants to add nothing to his treaty, M. Briand 
wants an addition to make clear that ‘“‘ the 
violation of the treaty by one of the parties 
should release the remainder from their obligations 
under the treaty towards that party.’’ Sir Austen 
Chamberlain reconciles these conflicting points of 
view by suggesting that Mr. Kellogg’s speech, 
to which we have referred, should be placed on 
record ‘‘so that it may have equal value with 
the terms of the treaty itself.”’ 

One paragraph of the British reply has led to 
much comment in the French Press, but only, 
we imagine, in order to distract public opinion 
from the real differences between French and 
American conceptions. This is the passage 
dealing with ‘‘ certain regions of the world the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety.’ 
The Government’s declaration of a kind of Monroe 
Doctrine in regard to these territories should 
cause _ neither surprise nor alarm, since 
Washington fully understands the reasons which 
have compelled London thus to draw attention 


to the special conditions of Egypt and certain 
other areas of vital importance to the Empire. 
The only point in the British note which is left 
dangerously obscure is contained in the suggestion 
that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government would for their 
part prefer to see some such provision as Article 
4 of the French draft embodied in the text of the 
treaty.”’ This Article 4 declares that the new 
treaty ‘‘ shall not modify any of the obligations 
imposed upon the Contracting Powers by the 
international agreements to which they are 
parties.’” We presume that, in Sir Austen’s 
opinion, the words ‘“‘ international agreements ”’ 
cover only the Covenant of the League and the 
Treaty of Locarno, but, in French opinion, they 
cover also those special alliances which France has 
contracted with Poland, Belgium and the Little 
Entente countries. The United States distrusts 
these special alliances, and in this respect the 
two Anglo-Saxon nations are so fully in accord 
that it would be ridiculous for Sir Austen to 
endanger the success of the Kellogg treaty in 
order to protect French agreements which have 
definitely weakened the spirit of the League. 
According to the British reply, the Government, 
after careful study of the French and American 
notes, ‘‘ feel convinced that there is no serious 
divergence between the effect of these two drafts.” 
We wish that we could share this optimism and 
that the tone of the French Press lessened our 
uneasiness. Now that all the Great Powers have 
replied to the American note the time has come 
to face facts, and the facts are clear for those who 
are not afraid to see them. The peoples of 
Great Britain, the United States and Germany 
want war to be abolished ‘‘ as an instrument 
of national policy.’’ The people of France are 
much more interested in maintaining the 
European status quo than in maintaining peace, 
and they hesitate to accept any treaty which rules 
out war but which does not institute a whole 
system of detailed methods of arbitration to main- 
tain at any cost their own frontiers and those of 


their allies. This is the issue which has to be 
faced and in facing it we cannot allow 
sentimental considerations for France to 


jeopardize the success of the Kellogg treaty. 
Nevertheless, in. making every possible con- 
cession to meet the French view, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has acted wisely. Just because the 
Kellogg treaty contains no detailed safeguards 
of peace, it depends for its success on its wide 
moral appeal. It is a document not for jurists, 
but for the man in the street. Therefore, it 
needs to be accepted, not grudgingly by nations 
which cannot afford to stand apart from a big 
international movement, but willingly and with 
confidence that at long last governments have 
learned that war never pays and are, therefore, 
determined to abolish it. If minor modifications 
of the Kellogg draft can allay French alarms, so 
much the better for France and the rest of the 
world. If not, we must go ahead without the 
co-operation of a country which fought at our 
side during the war. Sir Austen Chamberlain 


has made his attempt to bridge the gulf between 
Paris and Washington, and in the negotiations 
to come he cannot afford to spread misunder- 
standings of British intentions throughout the 
United States by making still further concessions 
to the French. 
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' THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


ONEY, in two different senses, has provided 
M the chief interest this week, though it might 

be said that both bank notes and the police 
stand on a common basis—public confidence. The 
Speaker gave Mr. Johnston leave on Thursday to move 
the adjournment of the House to call attention to 
the peculiar circumstances of Miss Savidge’s interro- 
gation subsequent to the recent Hyde Park case, 
thus bringing down a storm which has been brewing 
for some time. Although the subject was raised from 
the Labour benches, the Government’s readiness 
to grant an enquiry divested it of any political 
significance. Conservatives not unnaturally began by 
suspecting a party manceuvre and there is always a 
tendency in a section of the Labour ranks to suspect 
Ministers of supporting public servants as if they 
were a conspiracy of authority to hoodwink the public. 
But Mr. Johnston’s sincerity, and the uncoloured frank- 
ness with which his severe indictment was presented, 
put the whole House into a judicial frame of mind. 
The Home Secretary, who was evidently much upset 
by the allegations, took the only possible line. He 
justified the propriety of his own action in turning over 
the enquiry into the alleged perjury of police witnesses 
to the Public Prosecutor. He acknowledged that even 
the suspicion of malicious charges, false evidence, and 
‘‘ third degree ’’ methods warranted a sifting of the 
whole question to the bottom, But in fairness to the 
police officers involved, and to the force generally, he 
recorded their repudiation of the conduct imputed to 
them. 

This incident distracted attention from the interest- 
ing Committee Stage of the Currency Bill. Differ- 
ences of opinion about the limits of the fiduciary issue 
and the mechanism for its expansion or contraction 
were not confined to one side of the House. Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence took the initiative in most of the 
attempts to induce the Government to recognize the 
dangers of possible deflation, but he seems to lack the 
ability to drive a point home, while his colleagues 
completely spoilt their case by the aimless irrelevancy 


of their arguments. 
* 


* * 


Everyone who has taken a holiday on the West 
Coast of Scotland is familiar with McBrayne’s 
steamers. Many English members, therefore, listened 
with sympathetic interest on Friday:to the almost 
unanimous revolt of their Scottish colleagues because 
the new Government mail contract with this Company 
does not do more to ensure better and cheaper ser- 
vices. The answer was that the progressive 
depopulation of the Highlands and Islands has reduced 
traffic and compelled the raising of fares and freights 
to make two ends meet. Although the effect is 
prejudicial to the economic recovery of these districts, 
the only alternative is for the taxpayer to meet the 
loss. The new agreement provides for certain 
reductions in charges and for the building of two new 
steamers in return for a moderate subsidy. The 
Labour Party, of course, advocated nationalization, 
but though Conservatives could not see how this 
would do anything except transfer liabilities to the 
State, the whole House agreed that before committ- 
ing the country for five years another effort ought 
to be made to see whether the contract could not be 
made an opportunity for further improvements in the 
service. The Government accordingly agreed to the 


matter being referred to a Select Committee. 

From this very local example of the difficulty of 
reconciling private enterprise with public service, 
the House turned on Monday to the similar, but 
world-wide problem of Imperial wireless and cable 
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communication. Mr. Walter Baker and Mr. 

voiced the Labour Party’s anxiety lest the Conference 
now sitting should hand over the Government beam 
service to private enterprise without securing the 
previous consent of Parliament. They saw various 
indications that this might happen, and particularly 
feared the result of the amalgamation of Marconi 
and the Eastern Telegraphs, which seemed to haye 
been effected in order to increase the pressure for 
this purpose. The amalgamation of wireless ang 
cables might be essential, they argued, but the com. 
panies must not be allowed to squeeze out Publicly 
owned services, especially as their own position was 
largely due to subsidies in the past. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, who has not taken part in debate for 
a long time, intervened to defend private enterprise 
and Major Hills put in a plea for the public 
corporation on the lines of the railway companies, 

* * 


The subsequent discussion of the Prisons Vote 
as usual revealed the difficulty of striking the happy 
mean between the deterrent and reformatory effects 
of the system. The two are not always happily 
blended. Mr. Maxton, who enjoys the advantage of 
personal experience, recollected an occasion when 
tired out by prison tasks, he had attended a prison 
concert which opened with the song ‘ When we come 
to the end of a perfect day.’ 

The remaining stages of the Currency Bill occupied 
the whole of Tuesday, but contributed less to the 
elucidation of the mysteries of the fiduciary issue 
than to Members’ balances of that peculiar political 
currency-divisions. Sir Alfred Mond, who came out 
in support of further investigation of the Bank of 
England’s relations with the Treasury, made the 
only noteworthy contribution. 


* 
* * 


On Wednesday the House unanimously agreed 
upon the terms (amended to exclude what would 
virtually have been a retrial of the Money case) of 
the enquiry into the interrogation of Miss Savidge. 
Members were loath to countenance any debate 
which might have led to expressions of opinion, but 
Lady Astor and Miss Wilkinson could not refrain 
= oe the absence of a woman from the 
tribunal. 


First Citizen 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 
Paris, May 21, 1928 


RE the French learning self-reliance and 
A co-operation? Are they growing tired of look- 

ing like Americans only by wearing large 
spectacles, and are they making up their minds to 
see to their own affairs themselves? An extraordinary 
event took place last week in the building of 
the Lycée Condorcet. Several hundred parents, instead 
of sending in petitions to the Minister of Education, 
decided to meet in a convention and to state their 
desiderata publicly. They have done so to the sur- 
prise and admiration of the country, and the Press 
has given publicity to their wishes. 

During the past thirty or forty years education has 
been affected, in France as elsewhere, by two different 
tendencies. The progress of science and the utilitarian 
aspirations of the age have resulted in the introduction 
into the curriculum of branches which had been entirely 
outside the scope of secondary education. Meanwhile, 
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blic sentiment continued favourable to classical 

studies, so that physics, or chemistry, commercial 

aphy and modern languages had to be crowded 
in as best they could. Where the pupils used to be 
at most four hours a day in class, they are now six 
hours. Conversely, where the youths used to have 
five or six hours a day for personal study, reading, or 
composition, they now have only three or four hours. 
Good-bye to the long period in the study-room, from 
five p.m. till eight, which I remember as a luxurious 
time of mental leisure and freedom! Often, nowadays, 
there is a class from five till six and sometimes later. 
Meanwhile, the pupil has to write his essays or fight 
with his equations ; time must be found, and no wonder 
if French parents have to admit that many of their 
children sit up doing school work after they them- 
selves have retired. 

On the other hand, esteem for physical training has 
increased, sports have become part of the national life, 
and the doctor is giving his opinions on education as 
often as the professor. Young people must have 

astics, they must also have games, and they 
must have times for doing nothing if they are so 
inclined. 

It is between these two tendencies that education 
is oscillating, and it is according to the prevalence 
of one over the other, that the sixteen hours which 
a boy or girl spends out of bed are being torn to pieces 
or fought over. Professors take sides, naturally. It 
is inevitable that each one should defend his own 
speciality, and economics play their part here as else- 
where, for it is too plain that if the syllabus attaches 
less importance to one branch than to another, less 
coaching in that branch will be required and some- 
body’s exchequer will suffer. The problems in practical 
education have become exceedingly complicated. 

It is true that many schoolboys in Paris sit up late 
doing lessons, but it is also true that, as a rule, their 
health does not seem to suffer much. They look less 
robust than English, American, or Scandinavian 
children, but they are not sickly, and when the time 
comes, their military service makes them as hardy, 
and about as hearty, as any others. The reason is 
that it is not in the nature of a boy to overwork. 
When he feels tired in class, he retires into himself 
and finds there an inviolable cosy corner from which 
no sensible teacher dares to dislodge him. 

But this again is one of the parents’ grievances. 
They rightly complain that their children go to school 
to learn how not to learn. M. Herriot, who once was 
a terse writer, and still occasionally hits upon a happy 
phrase, defined culture, on one occasion, as ‘‘ that 
which survives when all that you once learned has 
been forgotten.’’ But who can doubt that learning 
how to learn is the most important part of culture? 
And how can you learn if there is no time for learning, 
especially in a system which opens a gulf between 
teaching and that excellent method called sensible 
cramming ? 

The parents, before breaking up their convention, 
passed two important resolutions. They want their 
children to be in class not longer than twenty hours 
a week—the old proportion in my own school-days— 
and they want three of their representatives to be 
regular members of the Council of Education. The 
latter demand is too obviously just to be discussed. 
As for the twenty hours a week request, it sounds 
sensible, but teachers have already stated that they 
will leave it to the parents themselves to apportion 
those twenty hours as they think advisable. There 
will be the rub, for the chance of another battle 
between Ancients and Moderns lies there. In the 


meantime I am surprised, as I am every time education 
is being discussed, that methods are hardly mentioned. 
Weak methods—which people foolishly call easy— 
were introduced into the teaching of Latin and Greek 
sixty years ago by Durny. On the other hand, intel- 
ligent ‘methods have, in the past twenty years, pro- 


duced remarkable results in the teaching of living 
languages. Why is it that nobody thinks of applying 
those intelligent methods to the teaching of the 
classical languages? It would immediately appear that 
this would mean merely a return to the simple but 
forcible exercises in use before Durny began what he 
called simplifying. But this may be the very reason 
why people will not remember them. 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT ] 


May 21, 1928 
AY draws to its close and with it passes also 
M that period of frantic eleventh-hour prepara- 
tion which inevitably precedes the ordeal of 
a Tripos. The late Jane Harrison used to say that 
** an article when one is sickening for it is a horrid 
thing ’’ and what is true of an article is doubly 
true of a Tripos. Yet if a certain degree of uneasiness 
is inseparable from all examinations, it is neverthe- 
less difficult to justify the peculiarly virulent mental 
strain which the latter, in Cambridge at any rate, 
so frequently involve. And when it is added that 
almost the whole of this strain can be traced to the 
workings of a system in which it is hard to find a 
single advantage, the persistent action of those who 
control these matters becomes very difficult to 
understand. 

The system referred to is that which demands 
from a Tripos candidate the completion of no 
fewer than five comprehensive and comprehensible 
essays in the space of three hours. Now 
apart from the inevitable deterioration in quality 
which characterizes work done against the clock, 
and the obvious unfairness which this involves in 
respect of those who happen to write slowly, there 
are certain very forcible reasons why this system 
should prove pernicious. In the first place it not 
only penalizes those who write slowly but also those 
who think slowly. It is possible to argue, of course, 
that an examination should test quickness of mind 
as well as capacity, and to some extent this is 
reasonable; but to impose time limits of such 
stringent effect that the examination becomes a mere 
speed trial is to carry this argument altogether too 
far. There is no reason whatever why a man who 
thinks quickly should be considered mentally 
superior, or produce superior work to a man who 
thinks slowly: very often the exact opposite is true. 
And while a longer time period would still confer 
an advantage on those whose mental reactions are 
swifter than the average, it would permit those who 
think more slowly to do themselves justice, while 
obviating the difficulties which arise in the case of 
candidates who normally think at average speed 
but whose brains, in the presence of an examination 
paper to be completed against time, either work 
hectically or become numb with agitation. 

Secondly, this system has an _ unavoidably 
deleterious effect upon the value of the questions 
set. Obviously it is pure waste of time devising 
questions which require careful constructive thought 
if they are to be answered at length in thirty-five 
minutes. At best the examiner can only select 
subjects upon which much has already been written 
and, by framing his questions suitably, attempt to 
elicit the candidate’s own opinion, which in the 
circumstances may have been formed beforehand. 
At worst the questions demand nothing beyond a 
meaningless catalogue of facts. 

Facts, unfortunately, are fatally easy to acquire 
and for this reason the ‘‘ questionnaire ’’ method of 
examination, which the speed system involves, has 
produced more harmful results in the preparatory 
work undertaken for a Tripos than in the actual 
examination itself. Inevitably it leads to ‘‘cramming.”’ 
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Not long ago the Headmaster of the Perse School 
delivered an address in which he dwelt at considerable 
length on the evils which accompany this mass- 
production method of acquiring knowledge. No 
sane educationist would be likely to question his con- 
clusions. Yet what other course is open to the can- 
didate who is taking an Honours Degree, say in 
English? Confronted with the Herculean task of 
expressing himself coherently on five different sub- 
jects in a morning, he is hopelessly left behind if he 
has not every fact at his finger tips and even the very 
phrases in which to express them. 

It is obvious that this system, though pos- 
sibly the only alternative in the case of the 
bad second- or third-class man whose attitude 
to examinations is purely ‘‘defeatist’’ (i.e., exemplifies 
nothing more positive than the desire to avoid 
failure), in the case of the intelligent candidate is 
frequently unfair and always detrimental. The grow- 
ing indignation at this state of affairs, among both 
dons and undergraduates, has led to much dis- 
cussion, to the circulation of manifestoes, and even 
the formation, this term, of a society specially to 
consider the question. It is difficult, however, to 
know exactly how to set about reform; and so far 
the innate conservatism of the University, coupled 
with the inhibitory nature of Boards and Committees, 
has successfully prevented anything being done. 
Nevertheless it is clear that until some form of 
segregation takes place and examinations for 
potential first-class candidates are conducted in such 
a way that the creative and perceptive, not merely 
the retentive faculties of the latter are called into 
play, the full value of a University course in these 
subjects cannot be realized. 

Few disputes have led to such spirited controversy 
or such bitter reflections as that which is at present 
being conducted between members of the C.U. Rifle 
Association and General Costello, Commandant of 
the University O.T.C. Initially the dispute arose 
as a result of general dissatisfaction throughout the 
Club over the question of civilian membership. By 
the rules of the Association any undergraduate wish- 
ing to take part in competitive shooting had 
necessarily to join the O.T.C., though he was not 
required either to qualify as efficient or to attend the 
annual O.T.C. camps. These regulations, it was 
felt, despite their laxity, were sufficient to prevent a 
considerable number of undergraduates from joining 
the Club every year, and were consequently 
detrimental to the prestige and efficiency of 
Cambridge shooting. Accordingly when certain 
grants from the O.T.C. to the C.U.R.A. were 
diminished, and finally withdrawn altogether, the 
Committee of the C.U.R.A. decided to put forward the 
resolution that the Club should be thrown open to 
all members of the University. At a general meet- 
ing, held shortly afterwards, this resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

General Costello, however, strongly opposed the 
innovation from the start, and the controversy which 
ensued eventually led to the dismissal of two 
members of the C.U.R.A. Committee and _ the 
resignation of two other committee men. Upon 
General Costello cancelling the dismissals the former 
then resigned. 

After an interval occasioned by the vacation the Club 
again held a meeting at which the General read portions 
of a letter from the ‘‘ Blues ’? Committee in which it 
was stated that Half-Blues for shooting were 
awarded to the O.T.C. and only through the O.T.C. 
to members of the C.U.R.A., and suggesting that 
to emphasize the connexion between the two the 
latter should henceforth be called the C.U.O.T.C. 
Rifle Association. Under threat of confiscating 
the Club property and refusing range facilities the 
Commandant succeeded in obtaining the two-thirds 
majority necessary to carry his proposals. The 
Club was accordingly reconstituted under the name 


of the C.U.O.T.C.R.A., with General Costello as 
president, his Adjutant as secretary and, with one 
exception, an entirely fresh committee nominated by 
the General. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising to 
hear that the four ex-members of the Committee 
all of whom were Blues and three also Internationals, 
are undertaking the formation of a second Rifle Club 
open to all members of the University. It js 
understood that an invitation has been received 
from the Oxford captain requesting an independent 
match with a representative Cambridge Eight, and 
if the new civilian club is able to obtain range 
facilities in spite of the Commandant’s efforts it js 
still possible that Cambridge may be adequately, 
though unofficially, represented at Bisley. 


ROMANCE AND THE FUTURE 


By PAUL BLOOMFIELD 


LREADY, at the beginning of the scientific age, 
A people are looking askance at the romantic 

symbolism which we have inherited from the 
unscientific past. The questions at issue are vital. 
Have we as yet sufficient data from history and 
psychology to be able properly to discuss human 
nature? If we are beyond the four-year-old stage of 
our racial development perhaps our character may be 
discernible by shrewd judges. And not only our char- 
acter; also our tastes, and what is good for us, and 
the validity of our romantic symbols. 

A rose by any other name, may smell as sweet, but 
is there any substitute for the rose itself? Mr. J. B. S. 
Haldane is looking for a substitute for love, and a 
succession of anti-romantic generations are showing 
that sophisticated humanity can do without much 
tender emotion. When Remy de Gourmont in his book 
on the psychology of love wrote that le but de la vie 
est le maintien de la vie he was reckoning without 
ectogenesis. Was he, nevertheless, so far right that 
the passion for survival is the deepest, and will be the 
last passion to survive, in the human heart? Or will 
an ectogenetically produced humanity, satisfied with its 
intellectual adventures, commit suicide in a moment of 
désceuvrement? And long before that, will romance 
have died a natural death? 

It is again becoming quite fashionable, largely 
through the influence of Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, to 
believe in an infinite length of days for our race on 
this and other planets. Previously Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
seli had recommended us to compare the race with 
the individual, and to resign ourselves to the prospect 
of our kind growing old and becoming extinct. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc had even taken the responsibility of 
picking out the twelfth century a.p. as the time when 
the race was in the fullest vigour of its manhood. Not 
only enthusiasts for the middle ages think that we are 
on the decline. Mechanical invention has not im- 
pressed everyone alike with its glittering charm, and 
many reflective people set their golden age in the 
fourth century B-c. or the fifteenth a.p. Mr. Haldane, 
by re-introducing infinite time into our speculations, 
has made it difficult for us to evade considering those 
future generations which, “ lightless in the quarry,” 
have so far (as Mr. Aldous Huxley has pointed out) 
not considered us very much. If the world we live in 
is middle-aged, our foibles and fancies can be regarded 
as amiable, inevitable; our privilege. If the world is 
infantile these foibles may be just bad habits of which 
we shall have to be broken. Our symbols may not be 
of eternal significance, but toys that we shall be made 
by our children (strangely enough) to abandon. But 
romance and its symbols, the rose, the nightingale, 
the mayblossom and the starlight never had a func- 
tion to perform essential to the continuance or material 
prosperity of the race. The romantic sentiment must 
have made its first appearance in a society which had 
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enough and to spare of life’s necessaries, and which 

y recognized it as an end in itself: something 
yith a strong element of that human artificiality which 
is also one of the mainsprings of art. 

Now it is not mankind but individual man that is 
the measure of all things... The man with individuality 
will never be able to take a purely functional view 
of love, for the exaltation of which it is that romance 
exists. After all, what is this ‘‘ nature ’’ that holds 
out love as a baited hook to our more or less 

isticated passions? Romance is partly the faith 
that love is more than the baited hook ; science, follow- 
ing after, has begun to tamper with the contrivances 
of “ nature,’’ and, without being friendly to romance, 
has helped to detach love more and more from racial 
utility. It may be said that romance is in greater 
danger practically than theoretically. The atmosphere 
of partial democracy and popular science is not very 
favourable to it; under a plutocratic socialism nothing 
of romance might remain but a memory to be exploited 
by the idle as an antidote to boredom: a memory of 
idiosyncratic behaviour on the part of the ancients 
who, poor things, could not, by pressing a button, 
transport themselves to the antipodes, but who left 
charming poems and stories about love. 

The future of romance, then, depends on the answer 
to the question : will the artistic sense of the race be 
overwhelmed in the course of time by the rising tide 
of ingenuity, which is already responsible for a con- 
siderable mechanization of life? Will the rotarian 
proclivities of the thriving population of a new age 
cause individualism to appear the most indecent and 
unforgivable of anti-social sins? It is true that the 
word romance is sometimes used in connexion with 
the triumphs of science and machinery. Wrongly; 
among other reasons because railway engines do not 
have love affairs, and test tubes are quite unable to 
appreciate the dramatic bearing of their performance. 
Romance is a peculiar expression of savoir vivre. It 
will always be an attribute of those who have a sense 
of proportion in human things, who, so to speak, 
intuitively understand the tempo suited to the bodily 
vehicle in which our souls are transported through the 
physical world. Invention does not multiply the 
important issues of life; alas, too often it merely over- 
lays them with rubbish. Invention, anyhow, whether 
good or bad, is something that has to be grafted on 
tous. Romance is a source of vitality in our bosoms. 
Let us hope it will never dry up. 


ON BOTTLE-PARTIES 


By GERALD GOULD 


OBODY has asked me to a Bottle-Party ; 

and I must say I am a little surprised. 

Not that I am, bottle-less, an acquisition 
to any party; but I should have thought that my 
presence, coupled with a bottle, would be 
preferable to my absence, coupled with the 
absence of a bottle. And, as a matter of fact, 
none of my friends has even asked me to send 
the bottle by post. 

That, of course, will be the next step. Once 
you depart from true values and _ proportions, 
you must follow out the logic of the false. 
Already guests are judged, not by their charm 
or morals, but by the contents of their bottles, 
just as in the United States of America a man’s 
sociak position is determined, not by what he 
carries in his head or in his heart, but by what 
he carries on his hip. Champagne Charlie is 
popular; Mumm’s the pass-word. Benedictine Bill 
is reckoned a blessing barely disguised. Whiskey 
Will goes down well. But a friend of mine who 


took a bottle of milk (all in good faith, of course, 
and expecting only tea from the others), barely 
survived till morning—to go home with the milk. 
Those who had brought brandy did not go home 
with their bottles; the hosts and hostesses at these 
parties ge to do pretty well, thank you; and 
the lees of pleasure take on fresh significance. 

I have never been—I repeat it without bitterness 
—to a Bottle-Party; and I am not sure that I 
have got the hang of the idea. But, as I under- 
stand, you must bring a bottle of something, be 
it Chateau d’Yquem or Orange Cordial; and once 
the bottle has arrived, and left you in the cloak- 
room, it goes into a common stock, and enriches 
the host’s cellar. Soon we shall be seeing notices 
in papers: ‘‘ Among others who accepted 
invitations were two dozen Barsac, with the 
Duchess of Aquafortis; and half a dozen Gin- 
Slings, who brought the Marquess of Clicquot.’’ 
Believe me, these be wrong standards, and will 
ultimately involve retribution. I am, I hope, no 
kill-joy: I would concede a certain value and 
importance to innocent relaxation: but, looking 
back to the days when women were loved for 
themselves alone—when the vintage was 
recognized as but the guinea-stamp, and a man 
was a man for a’ that—when wits, in short, were 
fresh and clear, and life ran gaily as the sparkling 
Thames—I confess that I tremble for my country. 
Only a few years ago, dancing was denounced as 
depraved and dangerous; but at least people 
were not asked to bring their own floor. 

Not that the practice of Bottle-Parties is really 
as novel as the neophytes suppose. I have often 
read of shack-warmings in the great open spaces 
of the West, gatherings to which he-men and 
she-women would come jingling in sleighs for 
miles over the star-lit snow, bringing food and 
drink with them. But that, after all, was mere 
yielding to the exigencies of the occident. The 
host was too poor, or too lonely, to provide the 
provender: because he did what he could, he 
kept the spirit of hospitality. But one of the 
glories of the ordinary host has hitherto been to 
put his hand in his pocket, if his pocket could 
afford a cheque book and his bank an overdraft : 
many a handsome fellow has ruined himself, and 
half-ruined his tradespeople, rather than turn 
his cronies empty away. The age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded .... But no, I am 
unjust. Some natural tears I shed, because I 
have never been invited to a Bottle-Party. This 
neglect, coming on top of the literary life, has 
spoilt a nature once frank and cheerful as a 
child’s. (What sort of child? A frank and 
cheerful child.) I impute base motives—from the 
base motive of spleen. I do not really think 
that the hosts of Bottle-Parties ask for bottles 
in order to save expense. I think they do it in 
order to get bottles. 

The movement for brighter and better bottles 
is itself, however, symptomatic. I am persuaded 
that there is on the whole much less drinking 
among the young than there used to be. When 
I was in residence at a seat of learning, many a 
man, like Miss Loos’s enchanting Dorothy, liked 
to get intoxicated once in a dirty while; and 
bonfires, in colleges renowned for piety, burnt 
frequently to heaven. But now, I am told, you 
can go from end to end of the old, grey university 
town, and see no flames aspiring from quad- 
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‘rangles, and hear no whoops nor oaths nor 
tally-hos vexing the dreaming spires, but catch 
‘only the soft sibilation of wind-blown gowns, 
and the murmur of modulated voices, as dons 
and scholars walk together in the evenings, 
debating of homoiousian and homoousian. It 
is a pretty picture, and contains the same moral 
as Bottle-Parties. Which is, that liquor is not 
enough. There must be an idea beyond the bare 
convivial. Subtlety supervenes. Even a party 
at which you meet to drink must be given in a 
new fashion, at strange hours, or in striking 
costume. It used to suffice if one simply 
consumed alcohol till all was blue. Now, Nokes 
outdares Stokes in azure feats: and John Keats 
himself would scarcely be welcome without his 
porridge. 

A point of conduct puzzles me. Is one bound 
to mix one’s drinks? Can one in decency, while 
circulating one’s own port, refuse to taste a 
‘rival’s sherry? Add a glass or two of spirits, 
various: of clarets and burgundies: of 
temperance beverages, windy and provocative :. 
of coffees and creams: of chocolate and cider— 
and what chance will the wretched guest have 
to get away with it? He might as well swallow 
the soap and throw up the sponge. Nor does the 
peril end here: for suppose some bright young 
spark, apostle of Fascism or facetiousness, has 
brought Castor Oil? 

I have known it regarded as a severe breach 
of etiquette, in a crowded third-class railway 
carriage full of sailors and hop-pickers, for one 
traveller to refuse the sanction of a sup to every- 
body’s bottle in turn. But then, there was no 
very difficult mixture there; a mere trifle of 
whiskey, gin, stout, bitter and porter. If Bottle- 
Parties more refined and diversified exact as high 
a standard of decorum, I am glad to stay away 
from them. (Still, I should like to have been 
asked ... .) 

Can the coveted invitations, I wonder, be 
secured by bribery? What if I offered to visit 
anywhere with a magnum, and to leave it and 
go home? I should be able to say, at least, that 
I had at last been asked. But let no one, on 
those terms, mistake me for a Three-Bottle Man. 


VERSE 
HIC SUNT LEONES 


EHOLD these porphyry canyons! Are you not 
ecstatic? 
On every side new miracles appear. 
Why, the very cash-registers are almost human here, 
And the human beings are almost automatic. 


See bagmen from Brummagem cutting a perky dash, 
(Ho, let the champagne cider eddy and foam !) 
And errand-boys, unleashed from home-sweet-home, 
Inflicting havoc on the petty cash; 


Etc., etc. Yet though 

Sheen milkily trickles from pilasters, and from a 
violin 

Oozes, like the sleek, jellified flow 

Of golden syrup, something or other from 
* Lohengrin,’ 

The hungry sheep look up, and piecemeal they are 
fed 


Unwisely and not too well, at three-and-six per head. 
SELVER 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on whe fr 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike (1 

«ihe gtinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

tters on topic jects, intended lication 
week, should reach him on some 


OUR VANISHING ART TREASURES 


SIR,—Far more valuable than any attempt to per. 
suade the Government to prohibit or tax the export 
of our art treasures is the movement to encour. 
appreciation of those treasures. I believe that public 
appreciation is growing rapidly. 

Following the very successful exhibition of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association at the Grafton Galleries 
there is to be held in London in July the International 
Exhibition of Antiques and Works of Art and it js 
significant that one of the largest halls in London— 
the main hall at Olympia—has been taken for it, By 
showing there not only the most rare and exquisite 
collectors’ pieces but also antique furniture and works 
of art within the reach of middle-class pockets, the 
acquisitive desire of the home-lover will be cultivated 
and the people who begin to want beautiful, if inex. 
pensive, things for their own homes are the people 
who will want to keep the beautiful and expensive 
treasures for their own land. 

I am, etc., 
Imperial War Museum, Martin Conway 
South Kensington, S.W.7 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


SIR,—Your Islington correspondent, criticizing the 
remarks of ‘‘ your Willenhall correspondent,” appears 
so impervious to irony that it is necessary to inform 
him, in simple terms, that the ‘‘ amazing assertion 
that ill-health is more culpable than crime ’’ was not 
made by Samuel Butler in his own person but was 
attributed by him to the Erewhonians, a people in 
whose customs and beliefs he satirized our own civi- 
lization, sometimes by inversion and sometimes by 
direct if fantastic analogy. This mixing of methods, 
with its resultant double irony, may confuse a care- 
less reader, but it hardly excuses his inferring that 
Erewhon is the author’s ideal state. Butler’s intention 
was clearly to suggest that criminality is a psycho 
logical disease and should be treated as such—now- 
a-days a familiar doctrine and one that is accepted in 
all intelligent non-official circles. 

Your correspondent’s letter contains one marvellously 
illuminating phrase: ‘‘ A wicked girl of 17.’’ This 
is indeed the reductio ad absurdum of his error. To 
attribute ‘‘ wickedness ’’ to a child is a blazing piece 
of folly, in the light of which the idea of ‘‘ moral cul- 
pability’’ is seen to be nonsense. And what is true of 
the child is true, fundamentally though less obviously, 
of the adult, since the line between the one state and 
the other is a purely arbitrary one. 

I am, etc., 
Sussex GERALD BULLETT 


HARVEY AND HIPPOCRATES 


SIR,—The very interesting and instructive article 
by ‘‘M.D.,” which appeared in last week's 
SaTuRDAY, gives hardly sufficient credit to the men 
whose names are famous in the history of medicine 
in the days of ancient Greece and Rome. ‘‘ Harvey 
began,” it has been said, ‘‘ where Galen ended; 
it was the accumulated rubbish of the inetrvening 
ages that he swept away,” and no one who is at all 
acquainted with the nature of the remedies which were 
commonly given to the sick in the ‘‘ dark ages,’’ can 
fail to realize how vast that accumulation was. But 
Hippocrates in the fourth century B.c. and Galen im 
the second century a.p., had laid the foundations both 
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of medicine and anatomy, though no other ‘‘ master 
builder ’’ appeared for more than a thousand years. 
The famous ‘ Hippocratic Oath ’’ is a striking illus- 
tration of the humanity and breadth of view of these 
early “ practitioners,’’ and it remains the substructure 
of all professional etiquette. 

Martial mentions lady doctors at Rome, and Vergil, 
in the 12th Book of the Eneid, describes ‘‘ Dilectus 
lapyx ” in terms which, with but little alteration, might 

y to many a “‘ beloved physician ”’ at the present 
day: he chose medicine as his profession because he 
wished to be of service, rather than to achieve wealth 
or fame: 

Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 

Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius artes . . . 
and when an astonishing cure has been effected, he 
disclaims, with the characteristic modesty of great 
men, any special professional skill, and attributes the 
patient’s recovery to Providence : 

Non hac humanis opibus, non arte magistr A 

Proveniunt, neque te, Aenea, mea dextera servat. 

I am, etc., 
Hartfield Square, Eastbourne WALTER CRICK 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLICS 


SIR,—Your correspondent, C. Poyntz Sanderson, 
takes it for granted that to keep the fortunes of Anglo- 
Catholics at a low ebb is a thing to be desired. Leav- 
ing the point that a low ebb presupposes a tide, and 
to keep a tide at low ebb is not practical politics, let 
us examine this Anglo-Catholic movement. 

Dean Church in his essay, ‘ The Oxford Movement,’ 
dates the germ of the revival from Keble’s sermon to 
the University of Oxford, preached on July 14, 1833, 
and published under the title ‘ National Apostasy.’ 
In 1919 the results of an enquiry into the state of 
religion revealed by army conditions were published 
with the title ‘ The Army and Religion.’ In an appen- 
dix summing the Bishop of Kensington’s impression 
we read: ‘‘ Probably eighty per cent. of these men 
from the Midlands have never heard of the Sacra- 
ments. The meaning of God, sin, repentance, grace, 
forgiveness, baptism, confirmation, is hardly known 
by the great mass of them.’’ If National Apostasy 
was a danger in 1833, the report on Religion in the 
Army reveals it as a grave danger to-day. 

Surely any agency which is working to minimize 
that danger is an asset, even if it docs deviate some- 
what from the standards of the Church of England 
which were the vogue in the eighteenth century. 
Surely the Salvation Army and the Y.M.C.A. are 
assets; and if so, why not this Anglo-Cathdfic move- 
ment? To put it at its lowest, it is hardly likely that 
tighty per cent. of those who had been educated at 
Lancing, to name one school out of many founded by 
Anglo-Catholics, had never heard of the Sacraments. 

It is not very difficult to understand why his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury should feel as he does. 
‘Who’s Who’ tells us that he was private chaplain 
to Archbishop Tait from 1877-82, when the prosecu- 
tions under the P.W.R. Act were at their height, and 
that he married Miss Tait in 1878. His attitude 
towards Anglo-Catholics to-day means no more than 
— convictions have been constant for fifty years 
at t. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Discipline 
based its estimate of disloyalty on decisions arising 
from the P.W.R. Act: decisions which Anglo- 
Catholics refused to recognize on the ground of what 
they held to be the faulty jurisdiction of the Court 
which pronounced them. 

Even if this belated attempt to crush Anglo- 
Catholics should be more successful than the P.W.R. 
Act of 1870, who is likely to gain? Who gained by 
the action of the University of Oxford in condemning 
Newman in 1845? Certainly not the Church of 
England ! The idea that Anglo-Catholics as a body are 
Romanizers is nonsense. When Newman left the 


Church of England it was men like Pusey who 


stemmed the tide. When the Bishop of Chichester 
put the advice of the report on discipline into action 
at St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, it was the Cowley 
Fathers who stepped into the breach. When Bishop 
Gore drove the monks of Caldey out of the Church of 
England, the fact that they joined the Church of Rome 
deprived them of funds as well as sympathy. It would 
not be too much to say that no single case of joining 
the Church of Rome as the result of legal or episcopal 
pressure has ever received any sympathy from Anglo- 
Catholics as a body, and very scant sympathy even 
from individuals. 

But in view of the fact that some eighty per cent. 
of young men are totally ignorant of the simplest 
rudiments of religion, it is a sin to check and harass 
Anglo-Catholics as though Catholicism, whether 
Roman or Anglo, were worse than nothing at all. 

I am, etc., 
LauRENCE W. Hopson 


THE FESTIVAL THEATRE 

SIR,—I have read with interest an article on the 
work of this theatre in a recent issue of the SATURDAY 
Review. While I welcome criticism of the pioneer work 
undertaken under my direction, I believe myself to have 
some justification in resenting the publication in such 
an authoritative journal as the SaturDay Review of 
a fundamentally adverse and destructive criticism by 
an immature mind that is out of sympathy with the 
progressive movement in the modern theatre. It seems 
to me that if journals like the Saturpay REviEw are 
willing to do our work the honour of criticism, we 
might hope that they should obtain such criticism 
from the pen of a mature mind that has some sympathy 
with, and understanding of, the movement we repre- 
sent. The English theatre is admittedly backward. 
Modern methods long established! on the Continent, 
and in America have not yet reached their experimental 
stages in this country. Prominent men of the theatre, 
such as Kenneth McGowan, are in the habit of stat- 
ing publicly that it is not worth their while coming 
to England because no modern theatrical work is ever 
to be seen here. Yet when certain courageous persons 
undertake the task and seek to nurse the delicate plant, 
it is either ignored or subjected to destructive criticism 
which contains definite misunderstanding of the 
methods under review. 

I submit this protest in the interests of the modern 
movement in the theatre which I and my fellow workers 
are concerned in fostering. 

I am, etc., 
For and on behalf of the Festival 
Theatre (Cambridge), Limited, 
TERENCE Gray, Director 

[We are not sure that we understand Mr. Gray’s 
complaint. He talks about our Correspondent’s 
‘* immaturity,’’ but does not begin to answer his 
arguments. In our opinion the article to which Mr. 
Gray takes exception showed both ‘‘ sympathy with 
and understanding of ’’ the movement his theatre 
represents. Our Correspondent’s judgment was very 
far from being purely destructive. Pioneers must 
expect a reasonable measure of criticism.—Ep. S.R.] 


SALAMMBO ’ 

SIR,—Mr. Edward Shanks’s review of the new 
translation of ‘ Salammbé,’ in your issue of May 19 
ascribes the word ‘‘ cab”’ to a printer’s error. I 
have not at hand any copy of ‘ Salammbé ’ for refer- 
ence, but I suggest that there is no misprint and that 
the word used is the name of a measure—‘ an ass’s 
head was sold for four-score pieces of silver and the 
fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces 
of silver.”’ 

I enclose my card, and sign myself, 

Yours, etc., 


”’ 
[Several letters are held over.—Ep. S.R.] 
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THE THEATRE 
SHE SNOOPS TO CONQUER 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Road to Rome. By Robert Emmet Sherwood. The Strand 
Theatre. 

Alibi. By Agatha Christie and Michael Morton. Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author. By Luigi Pirandello. 
Arts Theatre Club. 


Y first introduction to Latin literature came 
M through the work of one Eutropius, whose 
recommendation as diet for those of the 
tenderest years was his use of curt, clear sentences 
and of an extremely limited vocabulary. He was 
particularly informative, I think, about Hannibal’s 
elephants, the monsters being as dear to him as 
parasangs to Xenophon. Hannibal, I learned from 
Eutropius, and later from that more thorough-going 
historian whom I love best in his French title of 
Tite Live, was sworn to revenge upon Rome, reared 
in hatred, and trained in all the arts and crafts of 
Punic treachery and elephantine communications. 
He crossed the Alps with his Numidians and his 
circus-troupe, and went about ignobly defeating and 
besieging the noblest Romans he could find, It was 
real drama, with elephants and castles all over it. 
Mr. Sherwood, who comes to the classics with the 
familiar modern raillery, has evidently been as much 
impressed as I was by the importance of the elephants. 
So we have young Mago presented as the Chief 
Mahout, or, since the idiom is up to date, as the 
O ‘/, Elephants who is thoroughly tired of his charges 
and of handling these animated tanks upon the rocky 
road to Rome. But the main problem to which he 
has set a wit that is his own, and a method that 
was Mr. Shaw’s, is the dalliance of Hannibal after 
Cannz when Rome seemed to be entirely at his 
mercy. I have never been greatly impressed by the 
usual explanations about lack of support; in any case 
his communications with Carthage had been broken 
years before. If he had an army strong’ enough for 
a long course of conquests in Southern Italy, surely 
he could have tackled the Seven Hills. Again, the 
Roman yarn about a fiend sworn to revenge seems 
remarkably senseless if the Man with the Red Hand 
did really go mooning off to Capua when he had his 
ancestral enemy stretched on the table in front of him, 
with throat bared for the knife. There may have 
been some necessity to make for the corn-lands, but 
the thing is a genuine mystery, and Mr. Sherwood 
is entitled to apply his fancy to finding the answer. 
He does, in fact, supply us with two solutions. 
His first is a playful suggestion that the Roman dic- 
tator, Fabius Maximus, was the prototype of an Ameri- 
can Senator who, by booming away Babbitt-wise about 
the war, drove his little minx of a Grecian wife, 
Amytis, to such an exasperation of boredom that she 
slipped out of Rome to see this man of action, as a 
flapper might pursue and peer at a film star. The 
expedition is entirely successful, and Hannibal is him- 
self caught by the pretty spy whom his men have 
captured. To use Mr. Sherwood’s vocabulary, the 
‘** snooper ” snoops none the less successfully because 
she is under arrest. But her conquest is not merely 
of the body, and so another answer is provided for 
the great Hannibalic mystery. Amytis, who seems 
at first to be nothing more than a load of mischief, 
suddenly becomes an ethical pioneer, and lectures her 
victim on the thorns that are hidden in the victor’s 
laurels. She asks him why he has kept slogging and 
slaying along the road to Rome, and he honestly 
replies that he does not know. This Hannibal has 
much of Hamlet in his composition. He ought to be 
vengeful, but he remains unpregnant of his cause. 
Accordingly, when the wife of Fabius, who has: just 
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provoked his passions, then starts to argue him oy 
of militarism as though she were really a member of 
the Fabian Women’s Group, he lets his doubts rule 
over his strategy and, at the risk of mutiny, calls 
his war-dogs away and forbids them to worry the 
carcase of defeated Rome. 

One can point to weaknesses in Mr. Sherwood’s 
method. He over-works naughtiness, and has 4 
rather callow assiduity in sexual suggestion; the 
sudden development of Amytis from a flighty little 
charmer in the first act to the philosophic counsellor 
who probes the quiddity of human triumphs and 
victories in the second is unlikely. But far be jt 
from me to mutter over such grievances merely for 
the sake of seeming critical. ‘ The Road to Rome’ 
may have been helped to my favour by the balderdash 
to which first-nighters have recently been condemned, 
But, judged apart from these issues of relativity, it 
is a play for grown-up people. It uses the ancient 
world to satirize the modern, and does it with per- 
tinence and precision. It is a great mistake to regard 
it as a mere rag, there being genuine matter and 
method in the analysis of conquering heroism that 
knows not why or whither. Hannibal is one of the 
grand question-marks of history. Nobody ever toiled 
more terribly to snatch a triumph and then gazed 
upon his prize with a more lack-lustre eye or a smaller 
appetite for the use of it. Mr. Philip Merivale plays 
the sad captain extremely well. You feel that this 
man has all the ability to win (even were the Roman 
dictator not played as Babbitt) and all the wisdom 
to be bored and puzzled when he has won. Miss 
Isabel Jeans first makes Amytis as pretty a rogue as 
ever cuckolded a Restoration husband, and then turns 
the naughty spy to philanthropic sage without destroy- 
ing our credulity. Mr. Kendall and Mr. Goodrich are 
the pick of the Punic staff. This is certainly the play 
of the month, perhaps of the season. 

‘ Alibi’ starts with a higgledy-piggledy first act, 
but is tidied up for a competent finale, and is a 
mystery-play which does really mystify. I am, by 
compulsion, an experienced connoisseur of those dewy 
simpletons who turn out in the third act of crook- 
plays to be the master ghouls, but my connoisseurship 
was quite overthrown on this occasion. I shall say 
only that I suspected the English rosebud, played 
by Miss Gillian Lind, because she seemed to have 
no conceivable reason for crime and an excellent alibi 
as well. I was wrong, and so will you be. Like 
myself, also, you will be fascinated by Mr. Charles 
Laughton’s performance as M. Hercule Poirot, the 
French detective. I have praised Mr. Laughton 30 
often, and commented upon his splendid plasticity, 
that there is no need to do so any more; the gossips 
with famous noses for ‘‘ news ’’ have discovered him 
about eighteen months late, and he is famous. See 
him in the Hercule vein, and you will agree that 
nobody was ever less like a stage Frenchman and 
more like a real one. 

Sir Barry Jackson’s revival of ‘ Six Characters’ 
confirms my belief that Pirandello is a great writer 
of comedy who stultifies himself by playing down to 
the highbrows with his childish metaphysical quibbles. 
In the case of this play, for instance, there is admir- 
able comedy latent in the confusion of the actors when 
the characters of their play come to life and _ insist 
on being heard. Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore and 
Mr. Clarke-Smith were immensely amusing as the 
insulted players, and made one bitterly resent the 
brevity of their parts, which are kept in subjection 
to the inevitable Pirandellian hair-splitting about 
‘ reality.” This nagging nihilism may impress the 
half-baked, but it is a definite nuisance on\ the stage. 
It here ruins a first-rate intellectual comedy about the 
theatre and its illusions. But there is enough of that 
comedy left to make ‘ Six Characters’ the best of 
Pirandello’s work. Mr. Ayliff produced it extremely 
well. 
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ART 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Seconp NOTICE 
By WALTER BAYES 


accomplishment ’’ in painting as negligible (in 
comparison with the element of surprise or 

experiment to which writers are prone to attach a 

sibly undue importance) and there is sufficient 
accomplishment at the Academy to warrant some notice 
beyond the necessarily hasty impression which cir- 
cumstances exact from the critic immediately after his 
first visit. That on this occasion the impression con- 

sisted in part of a grumble resulted from a vivid 
realization of how much of the stimulus of an Academy 
Exhibition disappears with the decline of a certain 
executive brilliance which I had not reckoned, and 
perhaps still do not reckon, as the highest quality in 
Art, yet keenly regret when it is lost. 

There is a moral here for picture buyers as well as 
critics. If you see anything you like at Burlington 
House, the opportunity to secure it is probably any- 
thing but a permanent one and executive brilliance is 
at least as precarious a quality as any other. Resulting 
as it does from the union of science and brisk deter- 
mination, the latter soon weakens when the com- 
petitive element (illegitimate if you will, but undeni- 
ably effective as a stimulus even in artistic activity) 
is withdrawn by the easy circumstances of success. 
Very soon after his. election to the Royal Academy we 
see what executive science the Academician has to 
fall back upon. Let us take two who display a con- 
siderable science—Sir William Orpen and Mr. 
Munnings. 

Both of them possess, Sir William perhaps the more 
reliably, Mr. Munnings with almost greater occasional 
ease and brilliance, the power, not so common as it 
sounds, of fully using the painter’s available palette. 
Their lights are not chalky nor their darks heavy, they 
distribute the colour intervals evenly through a wide 
range between light and dark and judge wisely for 
most purposes of that just balance between the interest 
of colour and the interest in tone, failure to secure 
which makes a painting alternatively starved and harsh 
or cloying in effect. Neither of them is a fine designer 
and so theoretically the modern critic would add neither 
isan artist. I would not be quite so doctrinaire and 
am inclined to hedge with the amendment that if 
either of them ever makes a fine design it is without 
knowiag it—a stricture which will probably appear 
severe to almost every member of the Academy except 
the painters in question. 

No. 15, ‘ Dame Madge Kendal,’ is a good example 
of Sir William Orpen’s technical procedure in the 
planning of tones. His (quite sound) policy is to paint 
the flesh in wide obvious intervals which appear 
blatant until the still greater chromatic violence of the 
surroundings restore to it a certain mystery and the 
strongly different colours making up the face are seen 
after all to be by such comparisons ‘‘ flesh colour.’’ 
In the mechanics of this operation, in his sense of 
what the resources of the palette are, Sir William is 
as accomplished as ever. He has always been inclined 
alittle and is increasingly inclined to regard the wide 
range of colour and tone used in the flesh painting 
a a licence to draw copiously and circumstantially 
rather than by suggestive allusion—as though what 
was in a face was exhaustible and the fuller the state- 
ment the better. He makes of his sitter’s face a very 
complete thing, inclined to overflow its larger pattern- 
boundaries and he is somewhat taxed to find a 
thromatic setting sufficiently rich in every direction 

to reduce the flesh to quietness—thus giving the 
impression, quite unintentionally no doubt, of a lady 
of exuberant oriental taste, who has been given the 
tun of a second-hand clothes shop and has put every- 


[eam never been of those who regard ‘‘ mere 


I on at once, ‘*‘ All this world and all the glory 
of it.’’ 

Mr. Munnings is, again, a person of great natural 
gifts. He has the quality, almost extinct among 
painters, of knowing an attractive subject when he 
sees it. From a somewhat narrow. point of view, he 
is a learned student of natural appearances. If he is 
bearing the strain of success somewhat worse than Sir 
William Orpen, it is in part because his subject-matter 
naturally and increasingly, as his compositions become 
ambitious, tends to flimsiness except in the hands of a 
fine, almost one might say of a self-conscious, designer. 
A horse is an embarrassing thing to a painter, its thin 
legs tempting him by their elegance to an elaboration 
of forms too meagre to derive naturally from the main 
masses of the design. Except to a man with some 
power of using light for the purpose of subordination, 
he becomes a very centipede. Mr. Munnings happily 
has this power adequately for the purposes of a certain 
class of subject, and his best works present, say, a 
single cavalier riding through a spinney, raked by 
sloping sunbeams. The mass of the figure would be 
well disposed, and big enough to compare adequately 
with the area of the panel; the horse’s limbs would be 
shown by the action of the light in very varying 
degree and serve as an easy transition between the 
large masses of barrel and head and the spatter of sun 
on twigs and boughs (and perhaps distant figures) 
which constitute the gay ‘“‘ trimming ’’ of the design. 
These things he has often carried off with great 
spontaneity, and I am rather sorry for those of my 
friends who profess to have had no pleasure from them. 

He is not equally well equipped to deal with subjects 
wherein he shows a number of horsemen, and when 
even the central mass of each individual beast takes 
up but a small portion of the canvas space. He is 
perhaps in added difficulty when in an open scene he 
has no other slender forms of brushwood or what not 
whereby to distribute the small scaled detail of those 
unavoidable legs—unavoidable at least to this equine 
specialist, to whom, alas! the elimination, in the inter- 
ests of the picture, of detail he knows so well 
is unthinkable. It is from this point of view that I 
call his study of the science of appearances narrow; 
the apportionment of analysis is itself a_ scientific 
problem, and should be posed afresh for every com- 
position. 

It is not thus with No. 198, ‘ The Bramham Moor 
Hounds.’ The leading rider is admirably fitted to be 
the principal figure of a picture it would almost fill— 
the easily related sympathetic movement of horse and 
man is an admirable theme of masses from which the 
thinner forms derive with due subordination. Except 
for a slight thinness in the actual pigment which makes 
it a little ‘‘ papery,’’ it is really very well done. But 
add another and yet another rider done in just the 
same way, and we get a design which is very thin 
indeed—thinner than the ‘ Saddling for the Grand 
National’ (92)—where the equine foreground is 
divided more definitely into a centre and two wings, 
and backed by a large centre of more or less 
rectangular forms intended to strengthen the middle 
episode. The result here may in some degree be 
satisfactory from a linear point of view but not 
plastically, yet again we may admire how admirably 
each of the three foreground episodes is backed up 
by the adroit handling of the crowd behind (which 
here fulfils the function of the glinting foliage in the 
spinney). 

The ‘ Bramham Moor Hounds ’ might have fared ill 
had Mr. Padwick’s massive and vivacious ‘ Western 
Landscape ’ (199) been hung alongside instead of above 
it. If the constructive sense of Mr. Padwick could be 
united to the technical accomplishment of Mr. Newton 
(a ‘ Dorset Landscape,’ 333), a branch of art which 
has (at Burlington House at least) rather lacked 
severity of recent years might be rehabilitated. Even 
as it is Mr. Newton’s work is an attractive feature, 
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invoking from admirers comparisons with Wilson. 

I do not know who is responsible for having hung 
Room XI so that the pictures look rather better than 
they are, which is what good hanging should do. 
There are in it, however, a number of works worthy 
of note, such as Mr. Meredith Frampton’s ‘ Reclining 
Woman’ (702), which is in portraiture what Mr. 
Newton’s picture is in landscape; Mrs. Proctor’s 
‘ Little Girl ’ (686), the ‘ Panel for a Morning Room’ 
of Mr. Byron Dawson (701), the ‘ Still Life ’’ of Miss 
Clausen (704), and an unusually satisfactory design by 
Mr, Gerald Moira, ‘ Potato Harvest’ (661). Else- 
where in the Exhibition I would recommend the ‘ Still 
Life ’ of Miss Bland (263) and the refined and capable 
figure picture of Miss Marjorie Brooks’s ‘Work ’ (281), 
a very promising effort on a more serious scale than 
much that is shown here. Mr. Glyn Philpotts’s portrait 
of the ‘ President of Magdalen ’ (162) recalls the better 
portraits of Orchardson, but there was a time when we 
had counted upon a more painterlike development of 
this artist’s talent. Among the better portraits are 
Mr. de Glehn’s ‘ Mrs. Gordon Douglas’ (41) in the 
slippery or Sargent manner, and Mr. Ginnett’s ‘ Mrs. 
J. C. C. Pigott’ (89), which is on the perhaps more 
sympathetic side of meticulous carefulness but with 
rather less science in the handling of colour. 


MUSIC 
NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


MONG the orchestral recogds issued this month 
Ax most delightful are! those of Haydn’s 

‘ Clock ’ Symphony in D minor, played by, the 
Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty (Columbia). 
The Symphony is one of those composed for Salomon’s 
concerts in London in 1794. After hearing the records 
of this genial work, I can only express astonishment 
that it is so completely neglected by our orchestras 
in London. For nothing could be more delightful 
than the high spirits and melodic invention which 
Haydn shows in it. You might think that any one 
of its tunes is a mere eighteenth-century common- 
place, but always, without fail, Haydn gives the music 
an original turn just when a less-inspired composer 
would do exactly what the auditor might expect of 
him. He will extend a melody to two bars longer than 
you think it will be, or suddenly alter its direction, 
or surprise you by an unprepared change of key, that 
nevertheless is no mere arbitrary piece of sensa- 
tionalism. Even though the work is full of good 
spirits, its laughter is not that of an empty-headed 
fribblee Now and again there appears a note of 
seriousness, which shows that the composer’s happy 
nature was not due to any lack of feeling or inex- 
perience of adversity. The recording is admirably clear, 
and the slow movement, whose steady beat, suggestive 
of the tick-tock of a pendulum, gives the Symphony 
its name, is admirably reproduced. 

From the same company comes a recording of 
Dvorak’s ‘ Nigger ’ Quartet in F, made by the London 
String Quartet. This work belongs to the same group 
as the familiar ‘ New World’ Symphony, being 
founded upon tunes which the composer heard the 
negroes sing during his visit to the United States. 
It is well played, but the tone of the first violin is 
poorly recorded, especially in the first movement. 
Another interesting record issued by Columbia is of 
Delius’s ‘On Hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring,’ 
played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sir Thomas Beecham. It need hardly be said that, 
under this conductor, the full beauty of the tone-poem 
is brought out in the performance. Yet, unfortunately, 
it belongs to that class of music whose spirit some- 
how eludes the process of reproduction. It depends 
for its effect so entirely upon orchestral colour that 
any distortion or slight upset of the tonal balance 
detracts from the effect out of all proportion to the 
actual amount of that disturbance. 
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Wilhelm Backhaus has recorded the whole of 
Chopin’s book-of Etudes (Opus 10), together with his 
Berceuse and Waltz in E flat, for the Gramophone 
Company. The pianist, quite legitimately, sets the 
technical side of these pieces before their poetic con. 
tent. Whether we prefer this view of the Studies 
or not, it was perhaps the wisest line to take in view 
of the quality, or rather the lack of quality, of 
pianoforte-tone as reproduced by the gramophone, The 
quieter pieces are more successful than the sto; 
ones, such as the ‘ Revolutionary’ Etude, as the 
gramophone manages to capture something of the 
singing tone. A strenuous forte escapes it altogether 
and is given out again as a toneless clatter. : 

There is a very pleasant record of an excerpt from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Sleeping Princess’ Ballet, with Bal. 
four Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’ on the 
other side, for those who do not despise the lighter 
things (H.M.V.). In the same category may be 
placed two vocal arrangements of Waltzes by Johann 
Strauss—one of them the ever-enchanting ‘ Blue 
Danube ’—sung by Evelyn Scotney. The voice has 
not much quality, but it is true in intonation and the 
rhythm is good. Another Strauss Waltz appears in a 
pianoforte transcription by Tausig, played by 
Rachmaninov. This is a good record, as pianoforte 
records go. The ‘ Blue Danube’ has also been re. 
corded for the organ, with results more curious than 
satisfying. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—117 


Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an account, in 
Boswell’s manner, and in not more than 400 words, 
of Johnson’s interview with Voltaire. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation into 
Latin Prose (the style of Tacitus preferred) of the 
following excerpt from Gibbon’s autobiography: 


On my return to England I soon discovered that 
my father would not hear of this strange alliance 
and that without his consent I was myself 
destitute and helpless. After a painful struggle 
I yielded to my fate; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed 
as a son; my wound was insensibly healed by 
time, absence, and the habits of a new life. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, fn the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 117, 
or LITERARY 117s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final.. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
seturned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 


to withhold a prize or prizes, 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, June 4, 1928. The results will be announced 
in the issue of June 9. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 115 


Set sy GERALD BULLETT 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 6 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an original English 
sonnet derived, in part or in whole, from Baudelaire’s 
Recueillement ’: 
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Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens-toi plus tranquille, 
Tu réclamais le Soir ; il descend ; le voici; 

Une atmosphére obscure enveloppe la ville, 

Aux uns portant la paix, aux autres le souci. 


Pendant que des mortels la multitude vile, 

Sous le fouet du Plaisir, ce bourreau sans merci, 
Va cueillir des remords dans la féte servile, 

Ma Douleur, donne-moi la main; viens par ici, 


Loin d’eux. Vois se pencher les défuntes Années, 
Sur les balcons du ciel, en robes surannées ; 
Surgir du fond des eaux le Regret souriant ; 


Le Soleil moribond s’endormir sous une arche,, 

Et, comme un long linceul trainant a !’Orient, 

Entends, ma chére, entends la douce Nuit qui 
marche. 


What is asked for is something between a translation 
and a new sonnet, something that shall bear roughly 
the same relation to Baudelaire as Mr. Yeats’s ‘ When 
you are old and gray and full of sleep’ bears to 
Ronsard’s ‘ Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, a 
la chandelle.’ A close translation will not be disquali- 
fied; but the prize will go to the best sonnet. 


B. Next month will be published Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s long-delayed book, ‘ The Intelligent Woman's 
Guide to Capitalism and Socialism,’ the scope of which 
is not, one. suspects, accurately defined by its title. 
We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second 
Prise of Half a Guinea for the most convincing antici- 
pation of the first two hundred and fifty words of this 
book. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Gerald Bullett, with which we agree, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. GERALD BULLETT 


115A. Experience of these competitions has shown 
that good sonneteers abound among the readers of the 
SaTURDAY REVIEW; and most of them have risen to 
the bait of Baudelaire. At least ten of the numerous 
entries deserve commendation: Alice Herbert (despite 
her meandering tenth line); John Cook, J. J., 
H. C. M., Major Brawn, James Hall (for his line ‘‘And 
nagging Recollection’s all my prize ’’), Lester Ralph, 
E. S. Goodwill, Crosby, and N. B. Theirs were not 
in any sense distinguished sonnets, but each had some 
merit. Nearly all the rest—notwithstanding the lati- 
tude allowed—were wooden, worried paraphrases, 
packed with poetic expletive and unredeemed by the 
least hint of sincere feeling. I had hoped that the 
allusion to Mr. Yeats’s verses would encourage my 
poets to forget that they were committing—or evad- 
ing—the difficult act of translation. But no: they 
remembered all too well; and the results are eloquent 
of their fatigue. The best sonnet was submitted by 
Duff Cooper, who is recommended for first prize. His 
fifth line is faulty, and ‘‘ behold”? and ‘‘ manifold ”’ 
strikes one as mechanical rhyming; but at least there 
is a touch of decisiveness and conviction, if not of 
individuality, in his versecraft. One competitor dis- 
figured his manuscript (but did not disqualify it) with 
an advertisement of the fact that he has contributed 
verse to a (specified) literary weekly—an irrelevant 
and therefore improper remark. For second prize I 


recommend J. Ewing; will he send his address to the 
Editor ? 


FIRST PRIZE 
Be wise and silent—oh my deep despair, 
Thou hast demanded darkness, and behold, 
The night with consolation manifold 
Descends upon this citadel of care. 
Pleasure, who is joy’s executioner, 
Now, where her trinkets can be bought and sold 
Scourges the young and crucifies the old— 
But thou and I have business otMerwhere. 


Now at this sunset hour of memory 
Come contemplate with me the haunted past, 
Until thine own remorse shall smile at thee 
And thou shalt wonder at the thing thou wast, 
And welcome Night, who, with mortality, 
Brings dark salvation in her wings at last. 
Durr Cooper 


SECOND PRIZE 
Strive not, my bosom-sorrow, hold thee still; 
Long hast thou sighed for Eve; lo! she doth fall 
In veils of mist she wraps yon lonely hill, 
And peace to men imparts—but not to all. 
Now, while the slavish many devious run, 
This way and that by tyrant Pleasure spurred; 
We their full-throated merriment will shun, 
—Give me thy hand, my grief—unseen, unheard, 
Let us away. On years long fled we'll gaze 
That in the garments of our childish days 
Go clad; and, bending o’er wan waters, meet 
Dim half-regrets; while, spent his noonday heat, 
The dying Sun his shroud ’thwart heaven trails: 
Listen, dear grief, how soft fall Evening’s feet. 

J. 


115B. It is surprising to discover, on the evidence 
before me, that Mr. Bernard Shaw’s works are 
still unread. All the competitors except one (who 
is therefore the only prizewinner) seem to have 
relied on hazy recollections of what the cheap Press 
said about Mr. Shaw ten years or more ago. The 
result is that most of the entries are unspeakably 
bad: ill-conceived, ill-written, pert, gawky, self- 
conscious, and nothing like anything. Others, bad 
but less bad, are quite uncharacteristic of Mr. 
Shaw. Many of the mistakes are elementary: 
for example, it is surely no secret that Mr. Shaw 
writes in long, rapid, closely knit paragraphs, and 
not in a series of feeble jerks. And I cannot under- 
stand how Non Omnia could represent the apostle 
of Creative Evolution as saying that Reason “‘ is the 
rarest and holiest attribute of humanity’”’; or as 
writing such vile prose as this: ‘*.... the male 
voter who wantonly permits such brains as he has 
to wallow in the garbage of the capitalist Press by 
which they are poisoned and befouled.’”’ I recom- 
mend N. B. for first prize, and that no second prize 
be awarded. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


I suppose I am the only man living with sufficient 
effrontery to pose as a Socialist while possessing 
the wealth of a Capitalist. Not content with this 
I now propose to advise the intelligent woman on 
Capitalism and Socialism, subjects about which she 
either cares nothing at all or has made up her mind 
long ago. As a Trades Unionist who habitually 
works overtime and as a craftsman who is absurdly 
overpaid for doing what is perfectly easy to me, I 
do not. expect to be listened to by the intelligent 
woman if she be a Labourite. It is true that I have 
written a play about one of the most intelligent 
women in history, and parts for most of the actresses 
of my time. But it is one thing to interpret Joan 
of Arc to the unthinking many or to write words 
for actresses and show them how to act, and quite 
another thing to address intelligent women on 
present-day problems. I have for so long been 
regarded as a buffoon that I hardly expect anything 
I say to be taken seriously even by the intelligent 
woman. Still, as a disciple of Samuel Butler, who 
proved that the Odyssey was written by a woman, 
and as an interpreter of Ibsen and Wagner, whose 


| heroines are superior to mine or Shakespeare’s, I 


venture to address myself to the intelligent woman, 
who, though she may be bored by my verbosity, may 
possibly be amused by what the ignorant call my 
originality, which is really the result of some read- 
ing and much self-assurance. 


N. B. 
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T is not safe to blush in print for a predecessor : 
I did so here a little while ago, only to learn 
that the critic for whom I blushed was an 
eminent man of letters, an honoured friend of mine. 
But, despite the confusion into which I was thrown 
by the amiably malicious revelation of authorship 
he made to me, I will blush for the Saturpay 
REVIEWER of 1906 who said of Dr. Richard Garnett, 
on that scholar’s death, ‘‘ he did not himself add 
any strikingly original work to English literature.’’ 
That is exactly what Garnett did do. The amazing 
thing about him is that among a mass of work which 
is little more than erudite and in good taste he 
produced one of the most individual and startling 
books of his period, ‘ The Twilight of the Gods,’ 
first published in the late ’eighties, revised and 

enlarged early in this century. 

* 


To call the book startling is not to say that it 
startled many people. Figures in some publisher’s 
ledger may contradict me, but my impression is 
that the original issue was a failure, or only a 
success of esteem. The reissue, from the Bodley 
Head, if memory serves me, had a good deal of 
critical attention, but it seems not to have been 
noticed by the Saturpay, and there have been few 
references to the book in the literary tittle-tattle 
of recent years. Books, it was said of old, have 
their fates: it is amusing to Gontrast the fate of 
Garnett’s book with that of one, under a certain 
aspect comparable with it, which has enjoyed an 
enormous popularity, though without its special 
quality being at all generally appreciated. 


* * 


How many people, I would ask before passing 
on to Garnett, have realized quite what Barham did 
in the immense, in its own way scholarly, buffoonery 
of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends’? Barham owes much 
of his popularity to a Philistine element in him, to a 
hard, broad ridiculing of monastic life and of 
superstition. But, if we will but read him sensitively, 
he will soon, with all that jocosity, be found 
shivering in the midst of the game, uneasy at the 
echoes of his laughter in a room into which, primarily 
for his lonely amusement, he has summoned so many 
imps from the pit. They come at his mocking 
invitation, but he is by now not at all sure that they 
will merely make sport for him or that they will go 
at his bidding. There is a wild, perverse, inter- 
mittently working imagination in Barham, for those 
who will look beneath the broad fooling and the 
comically fashioned rhymes. 

* 
* * 


And in Garnett’s book, which has no Philistine 
element for the comfort of the normal reader, there 
is among the buffoonery something sinister. Except 
that he believed in astrology, there does not appear 
to have been in that industrious and exceptionally 
capable librarian anything very peculiar; but a very 
queer and potent literary Hyde lurked somewhere 
in the helpful Jekyll of the British Museum Reading 
Room. In ‘ The Twilight of the Gods’ that other 
Garnett had a holiday, utterly unlike anyone else’s, 
and though the connoisseur of learned humour may 
delight in sharing it, the reader with nerves will 
find it almost as alarming as it is entertaining. 


* 
He wrote much else. There was some good verse, 
perhaps never quite attaining to poetry, but giving 
clear evidence of poetical feeling as well as of a sense 
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of style, with some really happy epigrams. There 
were critical and biographical books, full of learn; 
and showing acumen, though occasionally disfigured 
by caprice, as when he promoted an early nineteenth. 
century poetaster to a place among poets on the 
strength of a single piece with a horrid metre. (But 
after all, the critic of critics, Coleridge himself, took 
Pringle, the South African, for a poet.) There was a 
history of Italian literature of which good judges have 
spoken well. But, unless it be the little book on love 
full of wisdom and imaginative tenderness and irony 
the one quite original thing was ‘ The Twilight of the 
Gods ’—an achievement as definite and personal as 
Mr. A. E. Housman’s ‘ A Shropshire Lad.’ 


* 
* * 


Faced with a problem like Garnett’s, the critic js 
apt to lament that the pressure of official duties pre. 
vented him from producing more of his truly char. 
acteristic work. But, if there is anything to be learned 
from the history of literature, it is that, given reason- 
able length of days, writers are not kept by exterior 
difficulties from producing their best. Certainly, a 
case can be made out for the belief that Coleridge 
would have produced ten times as much great poetry 
as he did if he had lived permanently in the company 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth. There, in that 
unsatisfied inner need, and not in the opium, is the 
secret of Coleridge’s wasted years. And, if one knew 
everything about him, there would be found for Gar- 
nett an explanation into which the demands of 
librarianship did not enter. Or it would be found that 
he turned to his strange pastime with such zest pre- 
cisely because it was so complete a relief from the 
sobriety of his official labours. For did not the India 
Office (‘‘ the style we prefer is the humdrum ”’) give 
a little extra wildness to the humour of Charles Lamb, 
a sharper edge to the fantastic satire of Peacock? 


* * 


After all, there was, with a passion for knowledge, 
a talent for avoiding success in Garnett’s family. He 
was the son of a man of whom it was said: “‘ It is 
a loss to mankind that Garnett has left so little behind 
him. He seems to have been the nearest approach 
England ever made to bringing forth a Mezzofanti, and 
he combined in himself qualities not often found in 
the same man. When his toilsome industry is amass- 
ing facts, he plods like a German; when his playful 
wit is unmasking quackery, he flashes like a French- 
man.” The elder Richard Garnett, who was Cary’s 
successor as Assistant Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum, left as far as I know only a few 
essays and translations. The younger, copious 
enough, left for the discriminating only two books. It 
is natural to mourn the unwritten books of the former, 
though I for one will not pretend to be personally sore 
afflicted at the thought of unwritten works on. philo 
logy; but why should we wail because all that was 
most personal and brilliant in the younger Garnett 
came to us in a small compass, highly concentrated? 


* 
* 


Surely the writers over whom we must mourn 
are men like John Addington Symonds, men with 
remarkable personalities and many talents, always 
on the verge of achievement, never quite attaining 
to it. Garnett’s vague but impressive reputation 
as scholar and librarian, as the man who read 
everything and forgot nothing, obscured his queer 
success as a creator and satirist, but time corrects 
such misconceptions as harmed him, and he will 
have his place in literature. Ps 

TET. 
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REVIEWS 
A PLACEMAN’S DIARY 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


of Sylvester Douglas, Lord 
Glenbervie. Edited by Francis Bickley. 
Constable. 2 vols. 42s. 


HERE is one phrase in Sylvester Douglas’s diary 

which sums up very accurately his value as a 
politician in his own day and as an historical witness 
in ours. ‘‘I called in Downing Street at eleven this 
morning, and sent in word that I had something to 
mention to Mr. Pitt. He saw me almost immediately.’’ 
Douglas was, of course, after a job, as usual. This 
time it was because he ‘‘ had conjectured that some 
temporary diplomatic mission might be found neces- 
sary during the winter to Russia, Berlin, or elsewhere 
in Europe ’’ and he wished to tell the Prime Minister 
that he would be ‘‘ very happy to accept of such a 
temporary employment, in any character which could 
be thought suitable to my station and qualities and 
with the preserving of my present footing at home.”’ 
He added to Pitt, ‘‘ Of my qualifications I would 
not pretend to judge, but I really felt (as I do) that I 
do not earn the money I receive from the public.”’ 

A placeman, but not one of the worst type—he 
really did desire to earn the money he received, if it 
could be done without prejudice to his ‘‘ present foot- 
ing.” But also not one who was very successful or 
very highly esteemed. The words which I have 
italicized above fix his status very nearly. He was 
always calling on great personages in the hope of a 
job. He was useful enough, and well enough con- 
nected, to secure their attention. But they did not 
always receive him so promptly and when they did 
he thought the fact worth recording. The value of 
his diaries consists only to a relatively small extent in 
the light they throw on the political history of his 
time. He moved among great people, but they did 
not confide in him very copiously. His judgment was 
never trusted, as Greville’s was. He was told for 
the most part what it was desired that he should repeat, 
and I do not think that, in matters of high politics, 
it would be safe to accept his word without corrobora- 
tion. His historical value is as a type and he has a 
further value as an individual, because he reveals not 
only his individuality but also his typicality with so 
refreshing and garrulously graphic an innocence. 
Glenbervie makes very good desultory reading and 
provides, in addition, an excellent picture of the minor 
placeman of the period. He is not a great diarist, but 
he is a very good one. 

Mr. Bickley’s text is taken from eleven (out of thir- 
teen) manuscript volumes which came recently into the 
possession of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. The other two 
were published, in selection, by Mr. Walter Sichel 
in 1910. It seems rather a pity that the periods 
covered by these two, part of 1793 and from October, 
1811, to February, 1815, should not be represented 
here, but Glenbervie is not important enough to make 
the most captious critic exacting on this point. What 
is more to be deplored is that Mr. Bickley has not 
more thoroughly filled in the gaps in the biographical 
record. Glenbervie was decidedly an _ intermittent 
diarist and, altogether apart from these omissions, it 
is difficult to piece together a narrative of his career 
from what he himself tells us. Mr. Bickley does not 
even give us much information about his life prior to 


The Diaries 


the beginning of the diaries. He does not, for example, 


tell us when Douglas married the daughter of Lord 
North, though that was certainly a turning point in his 
life. Nor have I been able to discover at what moment 
Douglas became Lord Glenbervie in the peerage of 
Ireland. But it is only fair to say that the notes on 
the persons mentioned in the diary are full and helpful. 

His marriage was indeed perhaps the most important 
thing that happened to Sylvester Douglas, for it is 
difficult to see what else could have entitled him even 
to the moderate degree of advancement which he did 
receive. His father was a small Scottish laird: 
he describes himself, in an autobiographical fragment, 
as ‘‘ the only son of a gentleman with a landed, unen- 
cumbered income of a few hundreds a year.’’ He began 
in medicine and then took to the law, where he was 
successful enough to take silk and become a Bencher 
of his Inn, but where he was never conspicuous. I 
conjecture that his marriage took place somewhere 
about 1790 and it was not long after that that he began 
to turn his eyes towards political preferment. He was 
certainly proud of having married a daughter of the 
Norths. There is a noticeable inflection of respect in 
all his references to ‘‘ Lady Katherine’ and after- 
wards to ‘* Lady Glenbervie,’’ and it is clear that she 
moved in society with more ease than he did. His 
first appointment to the Treasury was, in fact, made 
possible by a bargain which she concluded with her 
uncle, Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester. 

There is something touching in the fact that he 
begins to refer to her more familiarly during her last 
illness, when the shadow of her approaching death is 
already cast over him. This tone persists when she 
is dead, and I do not think one can deny complete 
sincerity to the grief which he frequently expresses. 
He mentions his increasing tendency to sleep after 
dinner and goes on: 


This seems to be an approach to the comatose sleep of 
my dearest Kitty during the two or three months we 
passed at the Pheasantry, almost uniformly after dinner, and 
from which she, generally wakened in a state of fearful agony 
and distress. O my Kitty, my Kitty, are you now conscious 
of what I am now writing? Of my painful, tender, almost 
despairing recollections which are now passing, which are 
daily passing, in the mind of your desolate husband, your 
widowed relict, your unpropped, uncounseled, unsoothed, 
unconsoled, unapproved husband, nay, unreproved with that 
heavenly sweetness of natural temper and that gentleness and 
indulgence which your knowledge of my wayward humour 
and your affection for me with all my faults constantly 
softened, the most serious, the most earnest reproofs which 
you ever (and O, how seldom in the course of so many 
happy, happy years!) ever felt it a duty to speak or look, 
when the molle tempus, of which you had so unerring a 
tact, led vou to think that representation, remonstrance, the 
clearest demonstration of consequences might correct in future 
that perhaps constitutional waywardness. 


For precisely what faults she reproved him does not 
appear. It seems probable that he was not always 
faithful to her. The reader curious to know how 
Glenbervie took Napoleon’s return from Elba will find 
that the diary leaves the terror of Europe marching 
on Grasse, which must argue him to be in great dis- 
tress, since that town ‘‘ cannot be a position of any 
consequence either in a political or military point of 
view.’’ The rest of the Hundred Days goes unre- 
corded. Lord Glenbervie was otherwise employed 
during 1815, for we find on May 20 of that year the 
following discreet but significant entry: ‘‘ My whole 
séjour at Genoa was principally occupied by a very 
singular episode in a life so far advanced as mine.’’ 
But I should think it likely her rebukes were 
provoked not by his infrequent infidelities but by more 
frequent failures to take proper advantages of the 
opportunities offered in a world which she understood 
much better than he did. She made him what he was 
and he was largely, if not completely, aware of it. But 
he was not, at the best, very much, and she must have 
had her moments of disappointment. One of the chief 
merits of this record is that it brings this charmingly 
reasonable domestic interior so vividly before us. 
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A MEXICAN TRAGEDY 


Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico. By Egon 
Czsar Count Corti. Translated from the 
German by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
Two volumes. Knopf. 50s. 


N the middle of the last century Mexico was nomin- 

ally democratic, but the land was almost entirely 
owned by a few big landowners, of whom the biggest 
was the Church. In 1857 the democratic party carried 
a new constitution, which reduced the privileges of the 
clergy and compelled them to sell their estates. This 
led to civil war. The conservatives were led by a 
remarkable man named Miramon. The constitutional 
president was Benito Juarez, a pure-blooded Indian, 
educated, ambitious, filled with hatred of the oppressors 
of his country. In the course of the struggle Miramon 
seized £130,000 belonging to English landholders and 
borrowed money on exorbitant terms from a Swiss 
banker, Jecker. These two events caused European 
intervention. Juarez obtained recognition from Eng- 
land by promising to restore the money that had been 
seized, and he also promised to satisfy French claims. 
In 1861 he was elected president, and in July of the 
same year, the Mexican Congress decided to suspend 
all payments for two years. 

The Civil War had just broken out in the United 
States and judging the moment opportune, France, 
Spain and England decided to intervene in Mexico. 
Six thousand men were landed. When the claims of 
the three powers were revealed q appeared that the 
French demanded three million pounds for Jecker in 
addition to making other large claims. It was pointed 
out that Jecker had lent only £160,000, and that he 
was not French but Swiss. So Jecker at once became 
a naturalized Frenchman and the French Government 
bought his bonds. This was a step towards getting 
a hold over the country in which Napoleon III intended 
to set up a monarchy. Behind the Mexican expedi- 
tion was a scheme which Napoleon called the regenera- 
tion of the Latin world. He meant resistance to the 
domination of the American continent by the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and he was thinking of French trade with 
South America, which was large and growing rapidly. 

A provisional government under French control was 
set up in Mexico, and in 1863 the Mexican assembly 
was ordered to proclaim a monarchy and to offer the 
crown to Napoleon’s candidate, the Archduke Ferdin- 
and Maximilian, the brother of the Emperor of 
Austria. Maximilian was a man of disappointed ambi- 
tion and Charlotte, his wife, admired and trusted 
Napoleon, and urged her husband to accept the offer, 
which had been made with the object of pleasing 
Austria. But Ferdinand refused unless the crown 
should be offered to him freely by the Mexican people. 
The French, therefore, arranged a ‘‘ spontaneous ”’ 
election, and though Maximilian was warned that it 
had been a mere farce, he succumbed to the tempta- 
tion. France promised to ‘‘ pacify ’’ the country and 
to leave an armed force for several years. A loan was 
raised by which £300,000 went to pay the Archduke’s 
debts. In return Maximilian undertook financial bur- 
dens which it was impossible for Mexico to meet. 

Maximilian reached Mexico in June, 1864. He tried 
to conciliate the different parties, but he quarrelled 
with the Church and did not succeed in making friends 
with their opponents. The position was made worse 
by financial difficulties and financial incapacity. Juarez 
did not abandon the struggle and he could count on 
the sympathy of the United States, When the Civil 
War ended they pressed Napoleon to withdraw the 
French troops. When Prussia defeated Austria in 
seven weeks, Napoleon decided that the troops in 
Mexico should return to Europe. In Mexico war 
with the Republicans was still continuing, and when 
Maximilian heard Napoleon’s decision, he foresaw what 
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would happen and thought of abdicating. His wife 
persuaded him to remain and herself went to 
Europe to persuade Napoleon not to withdraw the 
French troops and to persuade the Pope to bring about 
a reconciliation with the Mexican clergy. She failed 
in both attempts, and went out of her mind in despair 
When Maximilian heard the news he started fo, 
Europe, but at the last moment he was persuaded to 
return. He thought France had sold his throne to 
the United States, and he was unwilling to be rescued 
by the French in these circumstances. Further, the 
Prussian minister advised him to remain, the cler, 
offered support on their own terms, and Miramon said 
he would fight for Maximilian. The end came early 
in 1867. The Republican army was victorious, Maxi. 
milian was captured, tried, and, in spite of the inter. 
cession of the American Government, shot. He was 
executed under a decree of January, 1862, to the 
effect that all who took up arms against the Republic 
should be put to death if captured. He was ch 
with responsibility for the continuance of civil war 
and for the deaths of thousands of Mexicans under 
a decree drawn up by himself in October, 1865. The 
substance of Maximilian’s reply was that his motives 
were sincere. His last words were: ‘‘ God save 
Mexico.”’ 

This is, in outline, the story which Count Corti has 
told in these two volumes, which are based on very 
thorough research in the Vienna National Archives, 
in the library of the family trust and elsewhere. It 
has an interest even beyond what appears on the sur- 
face, for if Maximilian had succeeded in his object of 
establishing himself and his dynasty in Mexico with 
French support. the whole subsequent history of 
America would probably have been different. The 
southward movement of the influence of the United 
States would have been checked. The continent would 
have been cut in two. 


MIND IN BODY 


Common Principles in Psychology and 
Physiology. By John T. Maccurdy. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


T is said that there are still to be found notable men 

of science who hold that all the phenomena of life 
may be, and ultimately will be, classified, and their 
sequences explained, by a stern application of the 
methods and laws of physico-chemistry. But one may 
be sure that such an attitude—which Dr. Mac- 
curdy assumes to be the general one—is nowadays 
rare among biologists, physicists and chemists alike. 
The revolt against the doctrine of vitalism, about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, led to the general 
acceptance by physiologists of a purely mechanical 
explanation of vital activities; and the amazing results 
of the whole-hearted application of chemical and 
physical methods which followed this change of atti- 
tude seemed to justify it. With the still further 
elaboration and perfecting of the technique of labor- 
atory research, however, difficulties again became 
apparent; and facts and factors not fully explicable 
along these lines began to show themselves. 

In all living organisms, including man, we find 
structure and movements of parts identical with those 
observed in ‘‘ inorganic” phenomena. But, where- 
ever there is life, there is present also an active 
tendency (not apparent in the inorganic world) to 
maintain normal mass, composition and structure, and 
to preserve the existence of the organism as a whole. 


Indeed, the subtle co-ordination of every part and 


every activity in the interest of the whole organism, 
as if they were imbued with a common purpose, is, 
perhaps, the most strange and significant fact in 
physiology. It is this tendency and this co-ordination 
which cease at the moment of death. Yet, the sciences 
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methods of physics and chemistry—at any rate 
as they have been conceived until lately—remain fully 
icable when life has departed; for no factor of 
which they can take notice has disappeared; though, 
needless to say, no chemist or physicist has ever been 
really deceived as to the sufficiency of his own science. 

There are, as many physiologists have pointed out, 
wuaning through vital phenomena, certain unknown 
factors not yet adequately explained on a 
mechanical basis. Many scientists believe that 
yltimately these factors will be found to come 
within the physico-chemical category, as it is 
now formulated; others believe that these factors 
are non-material, coming, according to the 

eption of the observer, within the realm of 
theology or of psychology. Physics and chemistry are 
not concerned with the purpose of the actions and 
reactions which they study and classify ; but the physi- 
ologist is compelled to consider nearly all his 
phenomena as purposive; that is to say, happening 
because of, and having relevance to, some end out- 
side themselves. Dr. Maccurdy, as he would be the 
first to acknowledge, is by no means the originator of 
the theory that this non-materialistic factor in vital 
omena is, in kind, of a piece with what has been 
understood by the psyche or mind. If he and those 
who agree with him are right, this is merely to say 
that there is a psychological element as well as 
chemico-physical elements in all physiological 
processes, unconscious as well as conscious; and Dr. 
Maccurdy very modestly defines his book as an attempt 
to provide a terminology or vocabulary applicable 
equally to psychology and to the non-material elements 
in physiology. 

When the author is stating his general principles, 
most readers will find themselves in agreement. But 
he is very unfortunate in his selection of figures and 
analogies to illustrate his meaning. And it is probable 
that an out-and-out ‘‘ mechanicalist ” in the field of 
physiology, or a ‘‘ behaviourist’’ in the field of 
psychology, would enjoy driving his coach-and-four 
through supposition after supposition. Thus, for 
example, the chapter on ‘‘ Images ”’ is, by reason of 
its illustrations and examples, most unconvincing. That 
every organism is capable of being influenced in its 
reactions by past experience may be taken as proved. 
That these consequences of ‘‘memory’’ manifest them- 
selves regardless of the presence of consciousness is 
also proved. Semon, who is one of the most illuminating 
of recent writers on this subject, believes that physico- 
chemical laws will ultimately be found adequate to 
explain the phenomena of memory, conscious and un- 
conscious. He may be right or wrong in this assump- 
tion; but it is irrelevant to reply, as does Dr. 
Maccurdy, that ‘‘ the idea of making a Shakespeare 
sonnet in a test tube is ludicrous,’’ and that ‘‘ it is not 
legitimate to expect a Rutherford to produce Mona 
Lisas or Sistine Madonnas in his laboratory.” Surelv 
dhakespeare’s sonnets and the paintings ot Da Vinci 
and Raphael involved the use of some other faculties 
beyond that of memory and reduplicated reaction. 
Such non sequiturs, a little too freely scattered through 
these pages to be other than significant, will certainly 
do much to lessen the persuasive value of a book in 
many ways sound, honest and truly interesting. 

QUAERO 


THE A.B.C. OF H. G. W. 


The Open Conspiracy. Blue Prints for a World 
Revolution. By H. G. Wells. Gollancz. 
5s. 


ERBERT SPENCER wrote a synthetic philo- 
sophy for the Victorian liberal, wrestling with the 
origins and obligations of mankind in volume after 
volume. Mr. Wells is engaged upon a Georgian 


parallel, fired with the same energy and integrity of 
purpose and also with a spark of temper which shows 
him to be the artist in philosophy rather than the 
academician. Sometimes the passion of Mr. Wells 
turns to mere prickliness and petulance and his cosmic 
cartography is blemished with an angry gesture. But 
the reader, who may have been bored with too much 
Clissold and too much of that gentleman’s drabbing, 
must take the rough with the smooth. It is almost 
impossible nowadays to be Wellsian to the last 
sentence or the last sketch of a new world. There is 
too much of the man and his views are as full of 
vicissitude as of vitality. But the greatness remains 
undeniable. Nobody else could have done his work 
and he may yet do more than he has ever done. 

‘ The Open Conspiracy ’ is not important except as 
a readable summary of past conclusions and a hint of 
great achievement to come. Those who know any- 
thing of Mr. Wells must know his doctrine of unifica- 
tion by cosmopolitan creed and practice, his dislike 
of feuds and symbols, and his zeal for a world republic 
established without flags and fuss and run without the 
romanticism either of a twopence-coloured throne or 
of a slogan-ridden democracy. Here that faith is 
restated and an appeal is made for disciples who will 
join in an open and constructive conspiracy for the 
release of the world from its present divisions and 
apprehensions and acquisitive ambitions, It is all very 
indefinite. The Open Conspirator does not commit 
himself narrowly, but he must be anti-nationalist and 
he must not fritter away his activities on false issues 
of class-war. He will learn political passion from 
Russian or Italian instead of maintaining his English 
apathy, but the fervour will be applied to far wider 
ideals than Communist or Fascist can envisage, since 
he aims at a world-community of tolerant, co-opera- 
tive men and women, who accept cosmic controls as 
the inevitable condition of an orderly human society. 
In this little book Mr. Wells states a general creed. 
It is the companion of far larger and more particular 
matters, like the ‘ Outline of History,’ already written, 
and ‘ The Science of Life’ and ‘ The Conquest of 
Power,’ which are yet to come. So the synthetic 
philosophy expands and here is a primer of the first 
and last things from which the expansion moves out- 
ward. 


PROGRESS IS 
INEVITABLE 


“Body” in motor oils now has an 
entirely new meaning. 

Formerly it meant a certain sticki- 
ness that did well enough in the 
slow-motion motors then in use. 

Body now means the ability to stand 
up under extreme conditions of high 
speed and high compression. 

Shell Oils have this kind of body— 
not visible to casual inspection, but 
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THE GENIUS OF EMILY BRONTE 


All Alone. By Romer Wilson. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 


4 ces was every reason why Miss Romer 
Wilson should write a biography of Emily 
Bronté. If ever a writer understood genius it is 
the author of ‘ Martin Schuler.’ If ever genius was 
bitterly in need of understanding it was that of 
Emily Bronté. But it is not only of genius in 
general but of this genius in particular that Miss 
Wilson possesses the secret by birth, by association, 
and, it would seem from this book, by some dark 
instinct shared with Emily. As to birth and 
association Miss Wilson is, it seems, native in those 
cruel, crawling uplands behind and beyond Haworth. 
She knows that small abominable desert haunted by 
grouse, the wind and untameable shadow. She 
knows by birth something of the life in Keighley, 
Shipley and Bradford, those formidable frontier- 
towns on the edge of the waste. Within their 
streets, as in a walled city, an active concentrated 
life moves without looking round or up. But the 
moors, like a besieging army, wait patiently in ugly 
expectation at the gates. 

It is in that scene and in those circumstances that 
Miss Wilson has come upon the genius of Emily 
Bronté. And, when it is complained that the 
explanations are fantastic, let the reader remember 
how often (perhaps only half-consciously) Miss Wilson 
is describing her own emotions, and her own experi- 
ence. At times the approximation between the 
subject and her biographer is almost frightening. It 
is almost as though Emily were speaking in a harsh 
muffled voice through alien lips, or as if Miss 
Wilson were in turn giving lodging to Emily as her 
Dark Hero. 

The explanation of Emily in brief is of possession 
by the Everlasting No, by the spirit in love with 
chaos, because it has looked on God and fallen not 
from but with Him. What evidence anywhere, ask 
the critical, does Miss Wilson adduce of this dark 
mystery? Let it be granted, they say, that Emily 
was fierce, and passionate, and lonely. Let us admit 
the malign influence of the moor. Let us agree that 
a family in which the father shot off pistols, the 
brother died of dope and drink, and at least two 
sisters had genius, was not likely to make for 
tranquillity. But, it is fair to ask, are not all these 
circumstances in themselves a sufficient explanation 
of Emily without dragging in a factor half-myth and 
half-madness? The evidence from the poems, and 
from the unpublished family fantasias, argues only, 
these say, that Emily was introspective, and a prey 
to something very like melancholia, Is that sur- 
prising, and is it not the obvious clue to her work? 

Miss Wilson has written an unforgettable book. It 
is a book roughly, sometimes even crudely, written. 
The style is at times as ragged as the moors, as 
violent as Emily’s passion. But it is emphatically a 
book in which two writers have collaborated—Emily 
and Miss Wilson. It is for that reason, as I have 
said, frightening. You will observe not only that 
Miss Wilson does not always clearly distinguish 
between herself and Emily, but you will observe that 
she writes as one of the Bronté family. Her hatred 
of Charlotte is a hatred which could only have been 
experienced by a person who had lived with her. It 
is not the expression of an outsider’s feelings. It is 
the calculated anger of one who has had to endure 
her managing ways through a lifetime. Steadily Miss 
Wilson underlines the intrusions of Charlotte upon 
the inner life of Emily. The final condemnation 
follows on hints as slow and irregular as the growth 
of a family discord. Slow and irregular because this 
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is a family discord not between Charlotte and Emily 
but between Charlotte and Emily plus Miss Wijlcc,’ 
Listen to what Miss Wilson says of Charlotte’s action 
in dragging Emily’s poems out of their secret hiding. 
place, and not merely forcing their publication, byt 
actually editing them. ‘‘ I hate,’’ says Miss Wij 

‘* to write the rest of this book in which Charlotte’s 
love began to dawn too late. Very difficult it is 19 
write of the inner things of life, to write of love that 
is come too late, that is born of a discovery which 
stinks of betrayal, for Charlotte got past Emily’s 
reserve by something very much akin to treachery,” 
‘* I hate to write the rest of this book ’’ and “ stinks 
of betrayal ’’—these are odd phrases in the mouth of 
a biographer. There is indeed scarcely a pretence 
that this is Miss Wilson speaking. It is Emily that 
speaks, the Emily that wrote: 


O stars, and dreams, and gentle night, 
O night and stars, return. 

And hide me from the hostile light 
That does not warm, but burn. 


In the same uncanny way Miss Wilson threads her 
way through the “‘ Gondel’’ literature (the strange 
secret literature of the Bronté family), and seems to 
have access to the documents which were in fact 
destroyed. In the same way she gets inside the skin 
of Heathcliffe, and cries, almost in a frenzy, that in 
‘ Wuthering Heights’ Emily committed suicide—of 
her body and of her soul. 

All this is strange. To many it will seem a wild 
romance in the Bronté manner rather than a 
biography. Even as that it is memorable. But to 
some it will seem something more, and they will find 
it difficult to admit even to themselves how actual it 
is. But they will at least confess that here is a book 
of biography like no other. 

HumBERT WoLrE 


Al AT LLOYD’S 


A History of Lloyd’s. By Charles Wright and 
C. Ernest Fayle. Macmillan. 25s. 


T is about sixty years since Violet Ellingham found 

it necessary to explain to Lady Baldock that A1 
was not a nobleman nor even a policeman, but a ship— 
‘‘a ship that is very good.’? The modern young 
woman would hardly expect even an aunt to be so 
ignorant—or to accuse her of using ‘‘ most 
improper language ’’ for calling a young man Al. 
Probably there is no expression in the special and 
intricate terminology of commerce that has become 
so thoroughly a household word as ‘‘ Ar at Lioyd’s.” 
It is interesting to learn from the historians of 
Lloyd’s that this expression was originated, after 
some trials of other methods, in the third extant 
Register of Shipping, dated 1775-76. In the first 
register the state of a vessel’s hull was indicated by 
the use of one of the vowels, A, E, I, O and U, 
while the state of the equipment was indicated by 
the letters G, M or B—good, middling or bad. 
Probably owners of the inferior classes of ships 
objected to this blunt denunciation, since the letters 
A, B and C were speedily introduced for hulls and 
the numerals I to IV for equipment. In the third 
register A, B and C were used with the numerals, 
“thus giving, for the first time, the world-famous 
symbol A1 to describe a ship in the highest class 
both for build and equipment.” 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Fayle are certainly entitled 
to claim the grade of Ar for the result of the 
minute and laborious investigation which they have 
made into the history of Lloyd’s. The hull is hand- 
some and solid, and the equipment of photographs 
and facsimiles is marked by that distinction which 
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the reading world has long associated with the name 
of Mr. Emery Walker. The Committee of Lloyd’s, who 
desired to have an authoritative history of their world- 
famous institution, published contemporaneously with 
the opening of their great new building on the site 
of the old East India House, gave the authors 
unrestricted access to the whole of their records. 
Only those who have attempted to do similar work 
can fully appreciate the amount of minute research 
which has gone to the making of this volume, for 
the extensive records of Lloyd’s form only a small 
of the material which the authors have 
expiscated. As an example we may note the 
definitive explanation of the mysterious letters 
«S. G.’’ which appear at the head of a Lloyd’s 
icy. These have been variously explained as 
standing for ‘‘ Salutis Gratia,’’ ‘‘ Salva Guardia,’ 
“Sterling Gold,’’ ‘‘ Security Guaranteed,’’ and so 
forth. Reference to an Act passed in 1795 (35 Geo. 
III, c. 63) has now enabled the authors to show 
conclusively that the true explanation is the eminently 
sensible one of ‘‘ Ship and Goods.’’ Under that 
Act three separate forms of policy were authorized, 
one on ship only, one on goods only, and one on 
ship and goods. The last, as the most general form, 
soon superseded both the others, but the facts had 
been so completely forgotten as to permit of very 
wild guesses by very eminent people. 

A great part of this history must, of course, be of 
a highly technical nature, and can hardly appeal to 
many readers outside the field of marine insurance. 
The early chapters, however, dealing with the history 
of Edward Lloyd’s original Coffee House and the 
vicissitudes of similar institutions in the London of 


Pepys and Addison, may be read with interest and 


amusement by the most frivolous members of the 
underwriters’ families. The narrative of Lloyd’s 
activities during the Napoleonic wars is full of human 
interest. And the authors occasionally give us such 
an admirable portrait as this of ‘‘ Dicky ’? Thornton, 
“good for three millions, who sailed and fought his 
own ship to Memel for a cargo of hemp; dazzled 
the City by the extent and daring of his speculations 
in tallow and foreign loans; and in later days was 
wont to stand with his back to the fire in the 
Subscribers’ Room, offering all newly married 
members to lay a hundred to one against the 
contingency of twins.”” What a man! 


THE INDEFENSIBLE 


Fouché: the Man Napoleon Feared. By Nils 
Forssell. Translated by Anna _ Barwell. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


T would have been impossible, no doubt, to offer 

any serious defence of Joseph Fouché; and Mr. 
Nils Forssell has made no attempt to take that simple 
view of his brief. He will do his best for his client, 
he will urge extenuating circumstances if he can find 
any, but to plead not guilty would merely be to warn 
the judge and jury that the defence was not a serious 
one. Torquemada was as cruel as Fouché; but we can- 
not imagine him betraying the Inquisition and secretly 
offering his services to the Calvinists at Geneva in- 
stead. Yet Napoleon’s Minister of Police, when, in 
the nineteenth century, he employed the thumb-screw 
as a means of extracting evidence from Royalist 
prisoners, was himself in treacherous correspondence 
with their exiled leaders. Talleyrand was as subtle as 
Fouché, and almost as ready in emergencies to turn 
his coat. But Talleyrand was also a patriot and a 
great man, and Fouché was neither. 

It may be said that Fouché’s police methods were 
copied from those of the ancien régime. They were 
none the less abominable on that account. He was 


the first European statesman to organize espionage on 
the grand scale. He had spies everywhere. ‘*‘ When 
three are met together,’’ he is reported to have said, 
**I have always one listening.” As Mr. ‘Forssell 
remarks, ‘‘ The period which in the eyes of posterity 
has left to its honour a lasting monument of legisla- 
tion in the Code Napoléon,’’ was also a period in 
which torture was being employed as an instrument of 
justice—and that within a few hundred yards of the 
very 100m in which the Code was being drawn up! 


There is really no need to explain Fouché. He was 
consistent only in his treachery. It is obvious that he 
spent his whole life trying to guess which way the 
cat was going to jump—and generally guessing right. 
He, who before the Revolution had been an earnest 
Oratorian, was later noted for his persecution of the 
church. At the trial of Louis XVI he spent many 
hours preparing an elaborate speech in the king’s 
defence, but when it came to his turn to vote and his 
pale face appeared in the tribune, he had only two 
words to say—‘‘ La mort! ’”’ He went down to Lyons 
with the infamous Collot d’Herbois and there assisted 
at the massacre of no less than 1,667 unfortunate 
“* aristocrats.’’ He also paraded a donkey through 
the town, dressed up in cope and mitre, with a crucifix 
and bible tied to its tail. Yet, as Mr. Forssell points 
out, he seems to have made no money out of all the 
arrests and confiscations at Lyons—surely a golden 
opportunity, which few other Jacobins would have 
missed—for after the execution of Robespierre, which 
he had helped to bring about, he was penniless. 
According to Barras he tried to earn a living by rear- 
ing pigs. Then came Napoleon and the ‘ whiff of 
grape-shot.’’ Fouché emerged from obscurity, chose 
the winning side once more, and was made Minister 
of Police. His career had begun. Henceforward, 
until the final quarrel with his master, we find his 
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“At once a contribution of real value to 
European history of the Napoleonic era 


and a stirring story of human endeavour 
Emil Ludwig and Lytton Strachey 
have accustomed us to a new form of 
history. 
great canvas, as glowing as any o 

and characters live and move and 
have their being to-day as over 100 years 
ago.”—Review of Reviews. 


“A condensed history of Europe, chock- 
full of instructive and amusing details.” 
—Emil Ludwig. 
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lanky, sinister figure always lurking in the back- 
ground, behind the meretricious splendour of 
Napoleon’s court. He has set up a censorship of litera- 
ture now, and is blue-pencilling the works of Racine 
instead of feeding pigs. Ridiculous, of course—but 
not his espionage: that was the work of a master, 
and remains unequalled—except, perhaps, in modern 
Russia, where Fouché would have found many things 
to his taste. 

Mr. Forssell’s book was first published in Sweden 
three years ago, and has now been revised and 
enlarged and translated into not very fluent English. 
It gives, however, a remarkably clear portrait of this 
singularly unattractive figure. And without seeking 
to exaggerate his abilities or ascribe to him a great- 
ness of character which he did not possess, Mr. Fors- 
sell forces us to acknowledge the enormous historical 
importance of the underground work which Fouché 
did at the Ministry of Police under Napoleon. 


THE HAPPY ‘ MIDDLE ”-MAN 


Apes and Angels. A Book of Essays. By 
J. B. Priestley. Methuen. 5s. 


H OW much we heard ten years ago about the 
new world after the war! The young were 
to do everything so much better than it had been 
done before. But it has not turned out that way. 
In the arts they have tended to fun away from life 
up queer paths of fancy or to bury their heads in 
the eighteenth century. Others, facing the world 
more resolutely, have become stark or bitter. The 
stage has been watered by a cynical trickle and twice 
flooded by Mr. O’Casey’s torrent of laughing 
pessimism. Elsewhere we have the sad humours of 
Mr. Huxley and the cult of the disdainful biography. 
Almost alone of the new men Mr. Priestley looks 
at life and remains genial. His geniality is warmer 
and wider than a literary gusto: you never feel that 
he only begins to enjoy a thing when he has found 
the right phrase for it. He looks out of an Oxford- 
shire window or wanders off to Coketown by way 
of Stratford-on-Avon and he likes what he sees. 
But he does not make a song about it; the song 
is there already and his art is to elicit the melody 
so that nothing may die with all its music in its heart. 


This combination of the swift eye with the level- 
headed geniality is well known to readers of this 
Review, who will be glad to have in compact and 
permanent form a bundle.of these Saturpay ‘‘middles.”’ 
Mr. Priestley never allows his humorous appraise- 
ment of things to become mere heartiness. He is 
as far from So-ho-ho-ho and a bottle of chianti on the 
one side as he is from the Pope-and-pewter bellow- 
ings of a modern medievalist on the other. All 
amusement does not end for him when the suburb 
is reached, nor has beauty died with the Reformation. 
*“*T like the wireless; it has made life even more 
fantastic and ritliculous than it was before.”” That 
is one side of Mr. Priestley’s talent for enjoyment. 
He can go to Shropshire and ‘‘ switch on’’ some 
absurd bore in London and then switch him off. 
He can then move to Stratford and :see at a glance 
all that is authentically Shakespearé’s—the Knott 
Garden. A week fater he is talking about one of the 
most exciting and personal subjects of the world— 
which the politicians have turned into the dullest— 
namely, housing. ‘Then you see more clearly than 
ever that Mr. Priestley is not just one of those 
smart young essayists with a trick of language ready 
for everything; he is nade 
injustice. He looks at the world and does not 
disdain to be a reformer as though that were some 
musty, Victorian survival. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


The Peacemakers. By Alice Ritchie. The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. By Elinor Wylie 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. ; 

The House with the Echo. By T. F. Powys 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. : 

Under the Yew. By Robert Nichols. Secker, 


5s. 
The Dancing God. By Sir Henry Stiarp 
Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Biss the majority of novels published by the 
Hogarth Press, ‘ The Peacemakers’ is a very 
able book. It describes the life of a foreign colony in 
Geneva—a group of people occupying positions of 
varying importance in the personnel of the League of 
Nations. They are of all nationalities; some single, 
like the heroine, Caroline; some with mistresses, like 
the refugee Russian general; some respectably mar- 
ried, like the Slazengers. Miss Alice Ritchie has an 
extraordinary gift for suggesting the content of each 
separate life and the effect of all the lives linked 
together by a bond the exact nature of which has no 
parallel elsewhere, though some of its characteristics 
are to be found in schools, offices and institutions. 
The characters are interested in, in love with and 
exasperated by each other; they give dinner-parties, 
they plan to do away with themselves, they embrace 
each other, they die. They go through the motions 
of living, motions agitated by the hysteria which 
troubles all the modern world. They are rendered 
slightly impotent and unreal by the seeming unreality 
and impotence of the enterprise in which they are 
engaged. 

Miss Ritchie, like the persons of whom she 
writes, is more aware of distinctions and differences 
than of similarities and congruities; her characters 
seem more real when following their own bents and 
getting on each other’s nerves than when lending a 
helping hand and marching in double harness. Thus 
the love-affair between Humphrey and Caroline, though 
it lacks nothing in subtlety, is not, as the record of 
two emotions beginning apart and gradually coalesc- 
ing, entirely convincing. Not that Miss Ritchie is 
incapable of conveying emotion. Caroline’s visit to 
the dying general and the message he sends after 
her (‘‘He says he hopes he has not forgotten how to 
talk to a beautiful young girl’) would draw tears 
from a stone. And how brilliantly Miss Ritchie sug- 
gests an impression in the fewest possible words! 

Captain Downes dated as a dress dates. . . . Whatever he 
wore he seemed to be dressed in khaki, neat and well cut 
but worn, with mud on his high boots. He gave the impression 


of being at once spruce and shabby, at once dead-tired and 
enormously energetic, a soldier, one of the B.E.F. 


And the portrait of Miss Chisholm : 


The basic idea of her coat and skirt was lish, but the 
looseness and tightness came in the correct F. places, her 
hair was parcelled over her forehead and her ears with more 
than English neatness.... The whole effect was rather 
delightful, and might have been labelled ‘‘ Souvenir de Becken- 
ham ”’ in a show of French models. 


‘ The Peacemakers’ is a delightful book, and Miss 
Ritchie deserves a word of special praise for Caroline, 
so perceptive, intelligent and ironical, so little tiresome 
or superior. But Miss Ritchie should not have made 
her beautiful as well: that is too much. 

‘ Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard ’ is a disappointment. 
Miss Wylie shows, as she always has shown, a cer- 
tain formidable fixity of intention: she gives the 
impression that she is after something, some esthetic 
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Just Published 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY 
By GEOFFREY PARSONS 

The author views history from a modern position, 

not as a story that has a definite beginning and a 

definite conclusion, but as a stream whose source 

as well as its ending eee but which is ever 
lowing. 

With Pictorial eka James Daugherty. 
21s. net. 


TENNIS 
By HELEN WILLS 
LADIES’ SINGLES CHAMPION, WIMBLEDON, 1927. 
A comprehensive exposition of the principles of tennis 
enlivened with personal anecdotes and reminiscences 
by one of the great women players of the world, 
illustrated by the author’s own spirited drawings of 
famous players in action. 
Illustrated with Drawings by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL PEN DRAWING 


By E. G. LUTZ 
AUTHOR OF ‘ PRACTICAL DRAWING,” ‘ART AND ANATOMY,’ 
* PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION,” ETC. 
A clear and practical guide to the practice of pen 
drawing. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY 


By GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL 
PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS AND DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF 
ARCHITECTURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The book shows us just what America is doing with 
her buildings, her houses, her memorials, her schools 
and colleges, her stores and factories, her hospitals, 

museums and libraries. 
. - altogether excellent in every 
be heartily recommended.”—Daily Telegraph. 
With 375 illustrations photographs and plans 
net, 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 
PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN.” 

The great questions about human culture are 
answered by the author in a remarkable survey of the 
histories of civilizations. 

Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC 
By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
The next great political stage of the world, the Pacific 
Ocean, and the principal actors upon it—England, 
Japan, Russia, China, and the United States—are 
here presented clearly and with authority. 
With Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


WILD ANIMAL PETS 
By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 
AUTHOR OF ‘ AMERICAN BIRDS ” 
and IRENE FINLEY 
Twenty-four exciting and amusing chapters dealing 
with a wide variety of furred and f ~ 4 
With 72 half-tone illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 

By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
This play, which made a tremendous hit in New 
York, has just been produced at the Strand Theatre. 
It ie @ stirring and romantic story, which essays an 
as to why Hannibal did not take Rome 

when he tt to the very walls. 

's. 6d. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET - 


Routledge -.- Kegan Paul 
TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, 


AND CHINA 


By FATHERS HUC and GABET, 1844-6. 

Translated by W. Hazuitt, with a long Intro- 
duction by Professor Pau PELLIOT. 

Two volumes. 25/- net the set. 

“ Holds its own in the literature of travel because of the 

brilliant descriptive gift displayed."—Times. ‘‘ Have real 

human, topographical and philological value, apart from their 

literary charm.”—Sunday Times. 


THE ENGLISH ROGUE 
by RICHARD HEAD and FRANCIS KIRK- 
AN With 12 plates. 4to. 25/- net. 


1665—what can = modern reviewer 
book 


much more honest and variegated, than the Highwaymen, 
recently Witkinson in London Mercury. 


ARTISTS OF THE 1890’s 
By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. 
With 7 plates. 10/6 net. 
Reveals the art of the nineties, not as the prod 
exotic coterie, but as an inspiration from the life of the 
i Biographical and critical studies of Whistler, 
ardsiey, Rothenstein, Beerbohm, Steer, and five others 


including’ much unpublished material, occupy the second half 
of the study. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
LANDS 


By COLONEL P. H. H. MASSY, C.B.E. 
Preface by Sir Denison Ross. 

With 56 plates. 5 maps. 12/6 net. 

An interesting account of the countries bordering the Eastern 

Mediterranean from Egypt to Venice as they were 26 years 

ago, and as the author found them recently. He takes us in 

glorious scenery through Palestine, Syria and Asia Minor, with 
numerous of sport, travel, folk-lore and superstition. 


HOW ANIMALS FIND THEIR 


WAY ABOUT 


By PROFESSOR E. RABAUD. 7/6 net. 
The phenomena of distant orientation have long been recog- 
nized, but a solution to the problems involved has not hitherto 
been available. In a series of studies of bees, wasps, ants, 
termites, molluscs, and carrier-pigeons, a French 
naturalist comes to some important conclusions. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE 


By S. P. P. COSMETATOS. 15/- net. 
Based on official documents hitherto unpublished, this book 
ag yy out in Greece during the Great War. 
Propaganda the villain of the piece. 


RACE AND CIVILIZATION 


By F. HERTZ. 18/- net. 
“ His book deserves wide reading. antes 
of the ‘ nordic’ fanatics. He shows up their fa and 
inaccuracies careful documentation. His book is closely 
packed with .”'—Outlook. 


TRUST & MONOPOLY CONTROL 


By A. P. L. GORDON. 
“A ‘very excellent book, a fair, 


they 
Standard. 


§ To-day and To-morrow Series 


Three New Volumes Each, 2/6 net. 
CAIN, or the Future of Crime 


By BOLTON C. WALLER. 

“ Everybody who loves the Emerald Isle will welcome 
Hibernia. Described as ‘a cheerful book on Ireland,’ it offers 
a fair-minded survey of what has been done under the Free 
State.”—Daily Mirror. 


MORPHEUS, or the Future of 


By PROFESSOR D. FRASER-HA RIS. f 
the direction research will take. 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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prize, and means to have it. In her earlier books, 
particularly in ‘ Jennifer Lorn,’ the underlying ‘‘ Fee- 
fo-fum ’’ of her thought was definitely accompanied, 
and provoked, though not perhaps satiated, by the 
smell of blood: the tone was not more sinister than 
the subject and the events. She managed to give 
the impression not only that Life was a beast waiting 
to spring, but that it would spring and did spring. In 
‘Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard’ she has so abstracted 
herself from life that the beast has become a dummy : 
its ferocity is like summer lightning that never for a 
moment takes us in. From her preoccupation with 
Shelley Miss Wylie has turned to the Shelleyan after- 
math: she invents a composite character, a Mr. 
Hazard, who sums up the characters and character- 
istics of the post-Shelley epoch, inoculates him with 
intermittent influenza and (apparently) chronic mad- 
ness, and circles round and round him, letting fly darts, 
always polished and sometimes witty, against the cir- 
cumambient Philistines, of whom Mr. Hodge is chief. 
The book is full of strange fancies, sometimes happy, 
nearly always far-fetched : 

Hazard’s eyes disconcerted her; they were too bright for 

a domestic breakfast table. Annamaria knew that if she 

were to take the pretty Sheffield salt-cellar and fling its 

contents upon the fire, the variable flames would be tortured 

for a fleeting instant into the colour of Hazard's c;es. 
It is full, also, of apparent non sequiturs, a most 
dangerous literary device. The mind tires of providing 
bridges for the wilful lacunz of Miss Wylie’s thought. 
The passion and poetry and cleverness of ‘ Mr. Hazard 
and Mr. Hodge’ are buried so deep beneath mere 
elaboration and ingenuity that — can scarcely see 
them. 

Those to whom the singular flavour of Mr. T. F. 
Powys’s work is familiar will find everything they 
expect in the twenty-six short stories that make up 
‘The House with the Echo.’ The same whim- 
sical, ironical humour that spends itself so lavishly 
over smaller matters still withholds its healing 
touch from greater ones. And as usual Mr. 
Powys’s imagination is always capable of taking 
fire, and of lighting up his pages with flashes of 
sombre beauty. Perhaps ‘The House with the 
Echo’ shows a new departure from Mr. Powys’s 
previous work in that his humanitarianism, once 
latent, has now risen to the top: every page 
testifies to his pity for the poor. He is indeed 
ene of the most sentimental of modern novelists; but 
those who dislike the colour of his sentimentality 
take him for a satirist or a realist, at any rate a vilifier 
of the English countryside. 

‘Under the Yew’’ is, as its sub-title ‘ The 
Gambler Transformed ’ suggests, a tale with a moral. 
Mr. Robert Nichols is as little ashamed of the moral 
as were writers of ‘‘ improving ’’ stories in the nine- 
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teenth century, writers whose prose style, also, bears 
some resemblance to his. But turgid and over. 
luxuriant as is his style sometimes, one cannot den: 
it beauty; and the anecdote (it is hardly more) that 
he tells, though strained and over-written and even 
sometimes absurd, has its impressiveness. Mr. Nichols 
is never cautious, never afraid to let himself go; he js 
a supremely confident writer; he never fails to car 

himself away and as often as not he carries the reader 
with him. The climax of the story, where the ruined 
gambler is soul-struck to find he cannot relieve the 
want of the beggars, is wholly convincing. Reading 
Mr. Nichols’s pages one feels a breath of the creative 
spirit, mindless of itself, that animated the great 
writers of the last century. 

‘ The Moonstone ’ has had many successors, among 
which ‘ The Dancing God ’ seemed at first likely to 
rank high: but it tails off sadly. Sir Henry Sharp 
tries to get the best of two worlds, the criminal and 
the supernatural, or at least to unite their effects; but 
he fails. The characters are amusingly drawn, but in 
his jungle there are too many scents to follow, and 
they grow cold. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Savour of Life. By Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 6s. 


IT is difficult to understand why Mr. Bennett describes these 
trivial articles as ‘*‘ Essays in Gusto.”’ On such matters as 
Doctors, and Hustle, and Editing a Woman’s Paper, he i 
sensible and entertaining; and scattered here and there one 
finds interesting fragmentg of autobiography. But by a curious 
irony he is at his worst when dealing with the subject which 
is, or should be, peculiarly his own. Mr. Bennett is the author 
of at least one unquestioned masterpiece; yet when in this 
volume he attempts literary criticism (if indeed he does attempt 
literary criticism) the result is, for the most part, either a 
series of platitudes or a failure, partly confessed, to discover 
what the author is driving at. Mr. Bennett’s pretence of being 
a philistine has lost its novelty, If he persists in it much 
longer we shall be compelled to believe it, in spite of his 
dazzling achievements in creative literature. Many of these 
articles are reprinted from the columns of an evening news- 
paper, and it is characteristic of the carelessness with whict 
the book is flung together that even obvious blunders remain 
uncorrected. ‘‘ Conrad Aiken, I gather, is a young idol of 
the young. I have read his new novel ‘ Blue Skies.’ ’’ Here, 
in two sentences, are three significant mistakes. Mr. Aiken is 
not “‘a young idol of the young ’’; what Mr. Bennett calls 
his new novel was in fact his first novel; and ‘ Blue Skies’ 
is not its title. 


Persian Pictures. By Gertrude Bell. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


THIS is a new edition of the late Gertrude Bell’s first essay 
in literature dealing with the East—her early impressions of 
Persia, gathered during a journey made in 1892, when she 
went to stay at Teheran with Lady Lascelles, wife of the British 
Minister. She was only twenty-six when she wrote the book, 
but, reading it over again now, one wonders whether she has 
ever done anything better, excepting, of course, ‘ The Desert 
and the Gown.’ The chapter on Persian gardens shows, in 
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_M. DENT & SONS 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 


NEW FICTION 


THE BITTER END 
BY BROPHY 
“Shows the War from a new an 


THE BEAST 
WITH FIVE FINGERS 


BY W. F. HARVEY 


A book of “‘ Grand Guignol stories ” which 
will startle even the hardened connoisseur of 
uneanny tales. 65. net. 


JOHN BUNYAN 


BY G.B. HARRISON, M.A. 
THE WHITE WALLET 


FILLED BY VISCOUNTESS GREY 
‘ A little volume packed with treasures and surprises. 
A collection made by a writer altogether at her ease, 
content in her enjoyments, and therefore certain to 
communicate them.”—Times Literary Supp. With 
decorations by STEPHEN TENNANT. 5s. net. 
§ Prospectus post free. 


A HISTORY 
OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


BY DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 
“‘ Written with an unusual combination of historical 
scholarship and practical experience as a craftsman.” 
—Manchester Guardian, With 120 reproductions of 
wood-cuts. 425. net. § Prospectus post free. 


MINIATURES 
AND - SILHOUETTES 


BY MAX VON BOEHN 
With 240 reproductions in colour and half-tone. 
Beautifully printed and profusely illustrated, 
delightfully clear and detailed.”—New Statesman. 
15s. net. § Prospectus post free. 


* 


The Ideal Book for a Walking-Tour 
FOUR BOON FELLOWS 


BY ALFRED J. BROWN 
This account of a walking-tour, written in uncon- 
ventional and provocative dialogue form, voices a 
Crusade “ to restore the rights of Man two-legged 
on the Open Road.” 75. 6d. net. 


THE WAYFARERS’ 
LIBRARY 


THREE NEW ged 
A MODERN MISCELLANY : A collection 
of essays by sixteen leading authors of bee 
including H. S. Massingham, Geor, 
Santayana, Rt. Rev. Charles A. 
Gardiner and Sir Arthur Keith. 
OUR LITTLE TOWN: Cornish tales by 
CHARLES LEE, including Mr. Sampson, 
which, dramatized, won the British Drama 
League Competitions. 
CROSS AND coh ec A romance of 


© List of over 100 volumes in Tue Wayrarers’ 
Lisrary, novels and essays Joseph 
jennett, ““Q,”’ G. K. Chesterton, 


» etc., post free on request. 


Complete Spring List post'free 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


NDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. A new 
volume by the Committee on Industry 
and Trade was issued last month, 

“ Further Factors in Industrial and Com- 

mercial Efficiency.” It deals with Output, 

Costs of Production and Distribution, 

Public and Private Trading, Over- 

Capitalisation, Transport facilities, &c. 

38. 6d. (4s.). “‘ The Balfour Committee 

an invaluable service.”— 

“ in 

Manchester 


EAVY INDUSTRIES AND TEX- 
TILES. The latest volume by the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, 

“A Survey of Metal Industries,” is devoted 

to a careful 


HE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT 
AND PALESTINE. In the first 
volume of this Official History the 

authors carry the story up to June, 1917, 

thus including accounts of the defence of 

Egypt, the expulsion of the enemy from the 

Sinai Peninsula, and the First and Second 

Battles of Gaza. 12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.). Case of 

Maps, $s. 6d. (5s. 11d.). “ 

yet admirably concise, written equally with 

and good taste.”—Manchester 


HE OUTER HEBRIDES, SKYE 
AND THE SMALL ISLES. 
An Inventory and Survey of the 
Ancient and Historical 


to the history and archzological glories of 
328. 6d. (338. 3d.) 


NDIA. — Statement exhibiting the 
Moral and Material Progress and Con- 
dition of India during the year 1926- 

1927. Fully illustrated, remains the best 
annual review of the myriad aspects of 
Indian life. 3s. 6d. (4s.). Statistical 
Abstract with Statistics where available 
relating to certain Indian States from 1916- 
1917 to 1925-1926. 4s. (4s. 6d.). The great 
Statistical Year Book on Indian Affairs. 


All Prices are net. 


Those in brackets 
postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


| 
it = 
n = = 
iS : = | 
a8 = | | 
| an edifying one.”—Manchester Guardian. | 
=| i | 
aR 
= = economic position and prospects of the 
= and Steel, Engineering, Electrical Manu- 
= facturing, Shipbuilding, and Coal Mining. 
= = Published May 8th. 5s. (5s. 6d.) A 
= similar Survey of Textile Industries. Cot- 
= ton, Woollen, Worsted, Artificial Silk. 
= ICTURE BOOKS. A _ remarkable 
= = success has been won by these attrac- 
= a tive sixpenny booklets. Each has 20 
= = photogravure plates and an historical intro- 
= = duction. 27 are now ready. Titles include 
= = English Silver Spoons, 15th Century Italian 
= = Book Illustrations. Bookbindings Part I. to 
= = 1500 A.D. Part II 1500-1800. Dolls and 
= = Dolls’ Houses, English Tables, Chairs, 
= = Chests and Cabinets, Glass, Lace, Minia- 
= = | tures, Mi , Early Victorian Paintings. 
= [_ = 6d. each (7d.). 
= = seovommueupoocecosnccencesneconsnenncqnasegposaneeneceensenncessesteeecsaeennerenssennets = now ready. Profusely illustrated with 
= ; : = striking original photographs, the work will 
4 H Pp i = take a high place in the literature devoted 
=| i 
=|| i |= 
S| 
= = 
= = NDON : Adastral Hi 
= | | = MANCHESTER : York Strect. EDINBURGH: 
~4 = 120 George STFAST Doc I St. 
= = Creveent: Or through any Bookseller. 
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particular, how early she acquired that keen appreciation of 
the East, its bright colours and startling contrasts, which was 
to be an inspiration to her all her life. The new edition is 
admirably produced, and Sir E. Dennison Ross contributes a 
agree preface in which he quotes effectively from 

Il’s letters, already published elsewhere. 


On the Stage. By George Arliss. Murray. 16s. 

THIS is an entertaining volume of theatrical reminiscences. 
Mr. Arliss was born at Bloomsbury, and at a very early age 
cherished the ambition to go upon the stage. Mainly through 
the influence of his friend, Farren Soutar, he obtained a position 
as “‘ super’? at the Elephant and Castle Theatre, where he 
remained for a considerable period. This was the prelude to 
a long series of struggles, adventures, and ultimate successes. 
At one time Mr, Arliss acted with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who 
complained of the “ pink chins of the men in her company. 
As a result 

We all came on with blue chins. I never heard exactly 
what happened, but I believe her manager came round from 
the front of the house and told her she appeared to be 
surrounded by burglars, and that she had turned a drawing- 
room comedy into a crook play. Anyhow, we were told that 
we needn’t do it any more. 

Mr. Arliss’s success as the Rajah of Rukh in William 
Archer’s play, ‘ The Green Goddess,’ will be within the memory 
of most playgoers, to whom it will be matter for regret that 
this capable and polished actor is so seldom seen in England. 
The publication of this book, instinct as it is with good 
humour, high spirits and kindliness, will ensure him a hearty 
welcome when next he does appear in our midst. 


The Boy’s Book of Cricket. By F. A. H. Henley. Bell. 3s. 6d. 
— _ Athletes. By H. M. Abrahams and Others. 
Bell. 

MR. HENLEY, the old Oxford and Middlesex cricketer, has 
written a simple, clear, and well-illustrated book for the 
schoolboy as batsman, bowler, and fielder, He keeps 
closely to the technical point, and does not waste time and 
space on the usual ethical vapourings about the glorious summer 
game. The photographs are well chosen and well related to 
the text. Mr. Abrahams has collected Yall the talents of the 
field-sport world, and his contributors “include Lord Burghley, 
Messrs. D. G. A, Lowe, F. R. Gaby, B. Howard Baker and M. C. 
Nokes. The book has been pr se that it should be 
useful both to novices and to those who have large and even 
Olympian ambitions. All the fine points of individual running 
and team-work are fully considered and the niceties of 
“ cornering and baton-changing discussed. The illustra- 
tions are well applied to instruction in hurdling, jumping, and 
weight-throwing. The athletic side of the school library will 
need both these books, which are very reasonably priced. 


The Trouble Factory. A Play in Four Acts. By Eric Blom. 
Benn. 43s, 6d. 

MR. BLOM’S position as a musical critic enables him to 
find a subject that is fresh, and he brings to it an indignation 
that is just. His theme is the relentlesg fee-hunting by teachers 
of singing, who not only make grand professions of their own 
qualifications, but play up to the vanity of their pupils, and 
more particularly of the pupils’ parents. Thus a constant 
stream of students is maintained and encouraged; the disen- 
chantment comes later and the suffering is endured by the 
disillusioned pupil while ‘‘ Madame” is busily engaged in 
flattering more unwise and wealthy young people with promises 
of grand successes to come. ‘‘ Those who can, do,’? wrote 
G. B.S. ‘‘ Those who cannot, teach.’"” Mr. Blom expands 
the epigram. with knowledge and with a genuine eagerness to 
remedy the abuses of such trouble-factories as ‘‘ Madame ”’ and 
her kind create, His play would have been more effective if 
it had been more concentrated. Three acts are usually preferable 
to four unless the content is so large and so divided that a fourth 
compartment is inevitable. Mr. Blom has repeated his indict- 
ment a little, and we are kept waiting too long for his fourth 
(and best) act, His dialogue has style, but might be crisper. 
It would be interesting to see this play acted, and the perform- 
ance should be invaluable to those who dream of musical careers. 


Twentieth-Century Literature. By A. C. Ward. Methuen. 5s. 
MR. WARD, who is the deputy principal of the City Literary 


Institute, has written an account of the novelists, dramatists, ' 


poets, essayists, and biographers of the twentieth century, which 

ks a great deal of useful information into a small space. 

eaders who are quite unacquainted with the. subject will learn 
and profit much from these pages; others will be quick to 
detect blind spots in the author. His remarks about Mrs. 
Woolf, for example, are painfully inadequate; he appears to 
prefer the earlier to the later poetry of Mr. Yeats; he finds 
in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s brilliantly funny verses addressed 
to F. E. Smith (now Lord Birkenhead) * an —— ponderous 
air of humourless inflation’; of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s lyrical 
poems it contents him to say that a few “‘ are already firmly 
placed in the anthologies ’’; he prefers the essays of Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner to those of Mr. Robert Lynd; and Mr. George Moore, 
with his masterpiece ‘The Brook Kerith,’ receives nothing 
beyond bare mention in a footnote. As a rough and reedy 
guide, however, the book should prove useful to many; and 
its bibliographical matter makes it decidedly more entertaining 
than the ordinary text-book for students. 


26 May 1028 
Company Meeting 


TAVOY TIN DREDGI 
CORPORATION 


CAPITAL MORE THAN RETURNED IN DIVIDEND 
IMPORTANT HOLDINGS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The Fourth ANNUAL GENERAL MegTING of the Tavoy Tig 
Dredging Corporation, Ltd., was held on Thursday last at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir William D. Henry, C.I.E., Chairman, who Presided, 
referred to the agreement entered into which provided the Cor. 
poration with the services in London of the Anglo-Orientaj 
Corporation, and in the East of Anglo-Oriental Malaya, Ltd, 
The Corporation was fortunate in having been able to conclude 
those far-reaching arrangements. 

During the year under review the tion’s engineers had 
been unfortunately confronted with many difficult problems, but 
despite those misfortunes the Board were able to present an even 
better and more liquid balance-sheet than in any previous year, 
and to increase the rate of dividend. The segregation of ‘their 
principal Heinze basin areas had assured to that very important 
enterprise the provision of adequate capital without im 
any strain on the Corporation’s own accumulated reserves, 
shareholder had had an opportunity of taking a direct interest 
in Northern Tavoy, but the Corporation was still the 
shareholder therein, and the Board were confident that there 
would be derived a handsome revenue from that participation, 
Both dredges should be in full production next year, and would 
embody all the improvements which had revolutionized the 
mechanics of dredge building during the past year or two, 

If the shareholders approved the final dividend of 5d. per share 
recommended there would have been distributed for the four 

1924 to 1927 no less than 111 per cent. free of Income Tax, 
or practically 140 per cent. gross. That was by no means the 
whole story. Very large sums had been set aside to strengthen 
the balance-sheet, aggregating more than £188,000, of 75 
cent. of the capital. result was that the properties and eal 
fixed assets were costing them nothing to-day. Those very 
encouraging figures indicated that the actual net profit earned 
during four years exceeded half a million sterling, and it only 
remained for him to express the hope that they would improve 
even upon this satisfactory performance during the succeeding 


hon interesting to note from the profit and loss account that 
the net profit on investments amounted to £73,593. The final 
net profit balance of £138,811 for the year was more than 
450,000 higher than the three years’ average. 

The most noteworthy feature of the balance-sheet was the 
pleasing fact that the valuation of investments, at cost, in itself 
exceeded the capital of the Corporation. The investments con- 
sisted as to £102,000 of gilt-edged securities, and as to £154,000 
of shares in associated companies. Of the latter sum £120,000 
represented the cost of the holdings in the Northern Tavoy and 
Kampar Malaya Tin Dredging Compani investments valued 
by the market to-day at a very much higher figure. 

At Theindaw most of the initial difficulties appeared to have 
been overcome; the dredge had won a fair quantity of tin not 
included in the reserves, and had already proved a credit to their 
Superintendent and to the efficiency of the workshops at Taung- 
Thon-Lon. Recent cabled advices indicated that the immediate 
outlook was entirely favourable. The Thingandon dredge, a 
British-built plant ally designed for her particular job, had 
reached her destination and was in course of erection. ‘As to the 
Kampar-Malaya Company, this owned one of the most valuable 
properties in the world-famed Kinta Valley, and was, the Board 
were firmly convinced, assured of a ‘ous career. 

The net liquid assets at December 31 last were £340,000, or 
£90,000 in excess of their capital. In addition, the dredges, 
costing not much less than £100,000, figured in the balance-sheet 
at £50,000, while buildings, etc., stood at only £5,000, and 
plant, machinery, etc., at a like sum. Finally, the Corporation 
possessed leases and licenses now valued at some £28,700, which 
still represented many thousands of tons of tin oxide, and con- 
stituted by far their most valuable asset. 

With regard to prospects at Taung-Thon-Lon, the No. 1 
had not yet emerged into the flats which happily constituted 
greater portion of her area, and, as conditions were 
improving, they looked forward to much better returns in the 
second half of this year. No. 2 dredge, despite countless handi- 
caps, had recovered nine tons more than her average, and had 
a very long life before her; No. 3 dredge had just completed 
work on one of the smaller leases, and was about to proceed 
to the new block, SS it was hoped, a very 
prosperous career awaited 

As to the tin situation generally, the obvious explanation in 
the face of the reassuring statistics was to be found in the fact 
that producers had no say in regard to the price or time at which 
their product was sold, owing to the continuance of an obsolete 
selling system. A remedy would, he was convinced, be found in 
consolidation and a readjustment of the present selling arrange 
ments. In that connection he was glad to say that hopes 
expressed of the better co-ordination of the producing interests in 
the British Empire was beginning to meet with fulfilment. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
RECONSIDERATIONS 
* Literary Essays by E. E. KELLETT, Crown 8vo. Just Published 
contains the following essays; Chaucer S t London 
his Influence; Some Pitfalls in Shakespearean aunterings in 
Criticism ; Dramatic Silences; The Translation of the By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 125. 6d. 
"New Testament; Milton as Medievalist; Milton and Illustrated. 


Dante; Thomas Fuller ; Pomfret’s Choice; The Ode to 
Duty; Macaulay and the Authorised Version ; Swin- 
burne; Joseph Conrad; Critical Certainties. 


REALISM 


: attempt to trace its origin and development in its 
thief representatives. By Hasan, D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
Dr Phil (Erl.), M.A., LL.B. (Alig.) with a foreword 

Prof. J. A. SmirH. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Author traces the 
opments of the philosophy of n the work o 
its chief Prod from Descartes and Locke to 
Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. 


THE WORKS COUNCIL 


A German Experiment in Industrial Democracy. 

C. W. Gumesaup, Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 
‘A book of substantial current interest, in view of the 
discussions proceeding in this country on the important 
subject of Works Councils.'—The Economist. 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYBRE 


Edited by H. Asuton, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net 

The object of this edition is to introduce the student 
to La Bruyére as a social 
Ashton has accordingly made a selection of those 
passages from Les Caractéres that give information 
about seventeenth-century society. An introduction and 
notes are included. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


— 


an; and Professor 


NOEL DOUGLAS, Publisher 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By JOHN BUNYAN 


This, the sixteenth Noel Douglas Replica, is of the first edition 
in the King’s Library at the British Museum, printed on Abbey 
Mills and bound in Japon vellum paper boards. The 
Limi ition is printed on hand-made rag paper and bound in 
vellum mill-boards with vellum slips. 

* These books have already been widely approved, but they cannot 
be over-praised—a delight to hand and eye.'—Spectator, 

‘We have showered just praises on the former volumes and need 
only repeat here that each addition to these life-like raphs 
of original texts diminishes vastly the former distance between the 
millionaire collector and the happier book-lover rich only in taste 
and desire.’—Observer. 

“No one who treasures the first edition of a classic for its 
literary, historical, or esthetic content... will want to go 
farther one of these replicas ‘for his satisfaction.’"—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Edition 108.6d. net. Limited Edition {2 2s. net. 


NOVELISTS ON NOVELS 


From the Duchess of Newcastle to George Eliot 

By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 
Novelists, theirs is the most mtaneous of the arts, 
have Wy A on the structure a purpose of the novel. 
These writings show the development of novel-writing as a kind 
of reflection of social history. For the first time this scattered 
mass of criticism has been collected, arranged chronologically and 
illuminated by the erudition Sd. scholarly author. 

net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
WOMEN’S WORK IN MODERN 
ENGLAND 
By VERA BRITTAIN 


‘For a woman contemplating a career and in doubt which to 
Miss Brittain’s should prove invaluable.’—Daily 
ews. 


‘A condensed survey of the work which women have done, are 
doing, and might do. Here, instead of the vague generalities which 
characterize many books on ‘careers for girls’ are actual facts 
and figures and addresses of training institutions and sources of 
information and the pA. 5 of fees and salaries. It is undeniably 
invigorating, and be accessible to every senior schoolgirl 


as well as to her parents, teachers and advisers.'"—Yorkshire Post. 
6s. net. 


ses’ 


SAS 


A delightful new book by this well-known writer 
on “ London Inns and Taverns,” etc. 


Round about Andorra 


By BERNARD NEWMAN. 12s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 

A fascinating account of the smallest, wildest and 

most romantic state in Europe. 


The Modern Malay 


By L. RICHMOND WHEELER. 155. 
Illustrated. 


_A comprehensive survey of the geography, history, 


laws, government, and step problems of 
the Malay Peninsula, together with a discussion 
of the Malay himself. 


The Amazing Career of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield 


By Dr. A. J. HARROP. qs. 6d. 
In this biography Dr. Harrop, himself a New 
Zealander, has received much new material and 
information about the great reformer from two of 
Wakefield’s nieces. 


Biography 
Richelieu 
By KARL FEDERN. 12s. 6d. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. Illustrated. 


A brilliant monograph by the Viennese novelist 
and historian on one of the most impressive 
figures of history, Cardinal Richelieu. 


Fouché: 
The Man Napoleon Feared 
By Dr. NILS FORSSELL. 125. 6d. 


Translated by Anna Barwell. I1lustrated. 
An extraordinarily interesting study of a s 
and elusive personality—Fouché, who deliberately 
hid himself from the public. 


The Correspondence of 
Spinoza 
Edited and translated by Prof. A. WOLF. 15s. 
Illustrated. 
It is hoped that this will be the first of five 
volumes of the complete works of Spinoza, based on 


the recent Heidelberg edition,of the original 
Dutch and Latin texts. , 


A New Novel 
: 


The Little Duchess 


7s. 6d. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet published, the 
date of publication is added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Reconsiperations. By E. E. Kellett. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Tue aa or LampetH. By The Unknown Layman. 
Allan. 5s. 

Tue Prayer Boox Crisis. By The Right Honourable Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks. Putnam. 2s. 6d. (May 30.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Lerrers or Dante Gasrize. ROSSETTI TO HIS PUBLISHER, 
F. S. Extis. Edited by Oswald Doughty. The Scholartis 
Press. 15s. 

Great Britain From ApaM SMITH TO THE Present Day. By 
C. R. Fay. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Tue ARTIsTs OF THE 1890’s. By John Rothenstein. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

Jane WetsH anp Jane By Elizabeth Drew. Cape. 
7s. 6d 


Tue Tria or tHE Detectives. Edited by George Dilnot. 
Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Jounsontan Gieanincs. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. Part V. Tue 
Doctor’s Lirg 1728-1735. Published by the Author. Price 
to subscribers before issue, 21s. 

Srupigs oF Yesterpay. By A Privy Councillor. Allan. 8s. 6d. 

Memories OF LAND AND Sky. By Gertrude Bacon. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue History or Music. By Cecil Gray. Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. (May 30.) 

AvBert ScHweitzer. Compiled by C. T. Campion. Black. 


1s. 6d. 
VERSE 


Tue EartH For Sate. By Harold Morf§o. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. Limited Edition signed by the author, 15s. 

Tue Pircrm SHapow. By Joseph Braddock. Duckworth. 6s. 

Poems. By S. R. Lysaght. Macmillan. 5s. 

Git Le Cozur. By Lord Lymington. Paris: Editions Narcisse. 
Privately printed. 

Tue YoutH THE By Warren Retlaw. Published by 
the Author. 


FICTION 


FAREWELL TO YoutH. By Storm Jameson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Ununory Turee. By Tod Robbins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(May 31.) 

a or Destiny. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 
s. 6d. 

Tue Suip-CarriaGe Mystery. By Lynn Brock. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Lip-Service. By Louis Joseph Vance. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


‘Gotp Dust. By Edward Holstius. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


Kenya Cariinc. By Nora K. Strange. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Craupia Decipes. By Prudence Cadey. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
(June 14.) 
Tue Narrowinc Lust. By Gregory Baxter. Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d. 
Pas * Quatre. By Basil Creighton. Chatto and Windus. 
6d 


s. 6d. 
THe SaBBaTH OF UNBELIEF. By Malcolm Campbell. Wishart. 


s. 6d. 
Soto. By George A. Greenwood. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE SCIENCES 


AsTRONOMY AND Cosmocony. By J. H. Jeans. Cambridge 
University Press. 31s. 6d. 

Tue MytHoLocy oF Reparations. By Robert Crozier Long. 
Duckworth. 6s. 

Tue Law oF Nations. By J. L. Brierly. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 

anp Ernics. By J. B. S. Haldane. Watts. 2s. 
(June 1.) 

Revativity IN Business Morars. By Henry M. Robinson. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin. $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue Pirate oF OxrorpsHire. By John Thomas Evans. 
Oxford: The Alden Press. 21s. 

SAUNTERINGS IN Lonpon. By Leopold Wagner. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Unirarians. By Henry Gow. Methuen. 5s. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE CuuRCH Mysticat. By George Edward 
Tarner. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell. 4s. 6d. 

Keep Younc. By Edwin Wooton. Heinemann. 
S. 

THE ner GarRDENING Boox. By E. T. Brown. Stanley Paul. 
2s 


Twe STATESMAN’s Year-Boox, 1928. Edited by M. Epstein. 
Macmillan. 20s. : 


26 May i998 


LITERARY NOTES 
W HEN Mr. Compton Mackenzie's novel Vestgj 


Fire appeared a few months ago, it was 

received enthusiastically by the critics (Signor 
Mussolini held different views, and banned Vestal Fire 
from Italy), Messrs. Cassell now announce that they 
will publish on June 7 another novel by Mr. Ma i 
Extremes Meet. 


Messrs, Cassell are also publishing on May 31 The 
Life of General Lord Rawlinson, which the author, Sir 
Frederick Maurice, has written almost entirely round 
the late General’s journals and letters. Lord Rawlin- 
son upon the outbreak of the war had seen more active 
service than most of his contemporaries, and this book 
ought to be an interesting record of war through the 
last forty years. 


Messrs. Cassell will publish on June 14 The Key of 
Content, by R. Scotland Liddell, which deals with the 
same subject as his previous novel, The Gilded Sign— 
Scottish village life. 


* 


Messrs. Methuen have a reputation as the publishers 
of travel books. Three of the books that they announce 
for publication in the near future are of this kind One 
is of a type which is growing more popular each year 
—a book about motoring in England. Its title is the 
Call of England, by Mr. H. V. Morton. The other 
books are: The Man before the Mast and The Road 
to France. The first of these, by G. Sorrell, is an 
account of a sailor’s life and travels between the years 
1860 and 1880. The second, a collection of the notes of 
‘*Two Twentieth-century Highwaymen _ between 
London and Dover,’’ and is by Mr. Gordon Maxwell 
and contains sixty-nine illustrations by his brother, 
Mr. Donald Maxwell. 


* 


It was surprising, after the success of The Young 
Visiters, that the book market was not flooded with 
nursery novelettes. We think we are correct in saying 
that Pax the Adventurous Horse is the first production 
of this kind since Miss Ashford’s work. This book 
was written by Miss Muriel Hodder when she was 
eleven years old, and contains a most enthusiastic 
preface by Mr. Edward Garnett, who says, ‘‘Hundreds 
of thousands of children flower each decade, but only 
one Pax has arrived.’’ Messrs. Faber and Gwyer 
are the publishers of this book, which will appear 
shortly. 


An educated palate deserves 
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From the Ek-Klesia Press 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 
TO-DAY 


HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON 


AUTHOR OF “ PROGRESSIVE CREATION,” “ PRO- 
GRESSIVE REDEMPTION,” “THE LIFE AND 
DISCOURSES OF JESUS CHRIST,” “ THE 
TRUE MYSTIC,” “ SCIENTIFIC 
MYSTICISM,” “THE MESSAGE 
OF THE SUN,” “ THEOU 
SOPHIA,” “ THE SCALA,” 

ETC., ETC. 


Founder of KOINONIA,”’ Quarterly 
Magazine of the Ek-Klesia. 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF 
THE ZODIAC 


IN THEIR RELATION TO THE TWELVE 
ORGANIC STRUCTURES OF THE 
HUMAN CONSTITUTION 


" Demy 8vo. 269 Pages. Price 3/6 


THE 
RISE AND CONSUMMATION 
OF THE AEON 


A Book of Interpretation and Pro- 
phecy relating to the present 
“last times” of Antichrist 


Cloth, 8vo. 349 Pages. Price 6/- 


PRACTICAL 
MYSTICISM PLAINLY PUT 


A Series of Nine Lessons on the 
Principles of the Path of the 
Divine Mysteries 
A Handbook suitable for Enquirers and 
Seekers after Truth and God. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, 208 Pages. Price 3/6 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


The Ek-Klesia Press 


TANNER’S GREEN, WYTHALL, 
Nr. BIRMINGHAM. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


French Country Life 
By MADELEINE CLEMENCEAU JACQUEMAIRE 
6s. net 

The daughter of the famous French statesman gives a 
delightful account of her life in the old Chateau of 
Talmont in La. Vendée, in which tales of her father, 
the peasants, their customs, and the countryside make 
charming reading. 


Oude in 1857 
Some Memories of the Indian Mutiny 
By COLONEL JOHN BONHAM, C.B. 
5s. net 

‘The stern facts of his story are — beyond 
any sorrowful things evolved from fancy. One has 
read many personal narratives of the Mutiny, but none 
more impressive than this one.’—Dundee Courier and 
Advertiser. 


Ready shortly Six British Soldiers 

By THE HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O. 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 

The famous historian of the British Army gives six 

brilliant essays on Cromwell, Marlborough, Welling- 

ton, Moore, Abercromby, and Stuart. A volume which 

should not be missed by the lover of history, the 

student and the history master. 


The Second Mercury Book 
Compiled by HUMPHREY C ON MINCHIN 
7s. 6d. net 
‘ If this were all the Mercury ever published it would, 
indeed, be rich harvest . . . should soon take its place 
among the best anthologies of recent times.’—Daily 


News. 
The Gentle Art 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
Decorations by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale 
7s. 6d. net 

‘Mr. Calthrop delighted the reading world some time 
ago with a book written round the subject of garden- 
ing. He has now devoted the same charming literary 
method to the art of angling.’—Daily News 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets 
and Library Series 


OFFERED FOR CASH OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


leeaiine the complete works of famous novelists, essayists, 
poets and dramatists, with the majority of the well-known 
Library Series, will be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


A Complete Book Service 


Whether you require the latest or a recent publication, new ; 
or a book that is now out of print ; oo aeheem 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


W.&G. Cross Rd., London, 
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| Pe one departmental catalogues issued. Call, or write outlining 
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MOTORING 


By W. H. STIRLING 


S the result of representations made by the 
A Automobile Association to the Belgian 

Authorities responsible for running the Dover- 
Ostend Services, a new tariff showing reduced rates 
for the conveyance of motor-cars has now been 
adopted. The most noticeable feature of this tariff 
is the advantage gained by owners of small family 
cars with wheel-bases round about 9 ft. on which the 
freight charges have been considerably lowered. 
For example, a popular open four-seater with wheel- 
base 8 ft. 6 ins. which cost £4 5s. 7d. for the single 
journey under the old tariff, is now conveyed for 
43 48. 3d. 


The sensation this week in the motoring world 
has been the announcement of Mr. Morris’s 
intentions to market a popular little 7 h.p. car. 
Great secrecy had been maintained—midnight trials 
on deserted roads, with a dummy bonnet. 

Whatever comes out of the Morris works is sure 
to be good. What, however, will interest many 
people will be the selling price. We are slowly 
getting towards that long-cherished goal—the £100 
car. Supposing Mr. Morris fixes the price at £120, 
that will make a lot of people happy, and bring a 
lot of fresh recruits into the motoring fold. Every 
increase in output by manufaCturers will help to 
lessen the number of unemployed. 

The R.A.C. has in hand the arrangements for car 
parking at all the principal forthcoming race meetings 
and other outdoor events, and has issued a folder 
giving the dates of these events and the addresses 
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to which applications should be made for 
reservations when available. Copies of this folder 
can be obtained free of charge on application to the 
Secretary, R.A.C., Pall Mall, London, s.w 
Special offices will be opened at No. 23 St. ps 
Square, S.W.1, in connexion with Ascot and Good. 
wood, between the following dates: Ascot, May 
to June 16; Goodwood, July 9 to July 28. ” 

The experience of an R.A.C. member serves as g 
useful reminder that the purchase of a secondhand 
car is often beset with pitfalls. The member bought 
a secondhand car of popular make, and speed} 
had every cause to be dissatisfied with it; in addition 
to being in poor running order, its age and his 
had been seriously misrepresented. The matter was 
placed in the hands of the R.A.C., who, after 
examining the car and verifying the facts, were able 
to compel the vendor to accept the return of the car 
and refund the purchase price. The vendor also 
made an allowance of £5 towards the member’s 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Unpleasant incidents of this kind can be avoided 
if the Club Engineer is given an opportunity of 
examining and reporting on a secondhand car or 
motor-cycle before purchase. The services of the 
Club Engineer are, of course, only available to 
R.A.C. members and Associate-Members. 

* 
* * 


For the motorist who wishes to tour in England 
and Wales inexpensively, and to obtain satisfactory 
alternative accommodation, at a time when many 
hotels are fully taxed and prices are maximum, a 
new booklet issued by the Automobile Association 
should be most helpful. It contains a list of nearly 
eight hundred small hotels, boarding and farm. 
houses, restaurants, and cafes, which offer accommo- 
dation at moderate prices. 


BENTLEY 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD 
POLLEN HOUSE. CORK ST, 


LONDON, 
PRONE REGENT 631i 
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yy SPEED AND VALUE 


OMETHING new! The ‘“ Hadfield’? BEAN CAR 
is an entirely new departure from any BEAN CAR ever 
produced before. Its performance on the road is simply 


amazing. Smooth surging power from six to sixty m.p.h. BEAN CARS LTD. 


and still an ample reserve in hand—it is the only car 


which offers the finest value for money in the way o : ros 
advanced chassis design, high grade body work of generous Tipton, nr. Birmingham. 
dimensions and speeds which allow you to pass the largest lle, —— STREET, a.W.L 


cars of the day. The 5-Seater Tourer only costs £325 
complete with Dunlop Tyres. 


* Phone: Gerrard 7671. 
Australian Depot: 160 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 
S.R.4 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 323 
(Last OF THE 23RD QUARTER). 


CHARTERS OF ENGLISH LIBERTY SEE HERE, 
ToILeD FOR BY MEN WHO HELD THEIR FREEDOM DEAR. 


Shoeless the prophet trod this holy ground. 
The core of that which may in toil be found. 
Lusty and cunning, and a curious feeder. 
Meant to inform or to persuade the reader. 
From coin of Milan wickedness detach. 
Such is, undoubtedly, a good thick thatch. 
Made with due skill, not easy to be read. 
Heart of a partridge in Columbia bred. 
Fence—with the like should never be repaid. 
Rutu was a cheerful, bustling, quiet maid. 
May heal sore limbs or ease an aching back. 
This must your dog be when the deer you track. 


BF Seer 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 321 

Two JAcKs : ONE MEANT TO STARTLE AND SURPRISE ; 
THE OTHER, VERY GREAT IN HIS OWN EYES. 
An art of Nippon—less than half we need. 

Shy mountain sheep from Chinese measure freed. 
Halve what conceals a wondrous transformation. 
Nearest they stand to us of all our nation. 

A boundary now at both ends you must lop, 

Then from an unfiedged bird the final crop. 
Sweeps from its course what buildings bar the way. 
More than the whole, so ancient sages say. 
Instructive—it exemplifies their saw. 

Curtail a piece (of meat, say, cooked or raw). 
From bird of dawning take both tail and head, 
‘And treat just so a colonel long since dead.* 
* Executed under Charles II. 


BES 


Solution of Acrostic No. 321 
Jitsu 1 The mountain sheep. It is shy and 
Ali? timid, and when disturbed retreats with 


° Coon a swiftness and agility which render 
insfol K pursuit hopeless. 
m It 2 It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
estli Ng Some say, that ever ’gainst that season 
Oo comes 
2 F Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 


Fying This bird of dawning singeth all night 
t long.— Hamlet, i. 1. 

Ck? * Colonel Daniel Axtel guarded the high 
t Els court of justice during the trial of 
At Restoration he was 
excepted from act of amnesty, and 
suffered death amidst the grossest 
indignities. 


Qa 


Acrostic No. 321.—The winner is Mr. R. Copeman, End 
House, Owlstone Road, Cambridge, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ Miniatures and Silhouettes,’ by Max von Boehn, pub- 
lished by Dent and revieved in our columns on May 12. 
Thirty-three other competitors named this book, seven chose ‘ The 
Pre-War Mind in Britain,’ etc., etc. 

\Atso Correct.—Armadale, Bolo, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Carlton, Ceyx, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Cyril E. Ford, 
Jop, Kirkton, John Lennie, Madge, Met, G. W. Miller, Margaret 
Owen, Quis, Rabbits, Shorwell, St. Ives, Stucco, C. J. Warden, 
Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, 
J. Chambers, Clam, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, G. M. 
Fowler, Glamis, H. C. M., Margaret, Martha, Miss Moore, Lady 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Peter, F. M. Petty, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Sisyphus, Miss Daphne Touche, Twyford. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—D. L., Estela, Gay, Jeff, Lilian, J. F. 
Maxwell, Rand. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 320.—One Licut Wronc: J. B., Margaret. 

G. W. Miter.—I accepted ‘‘ Silt,’’ but not ‘‘ Malefaction.’’ 
This word is in the dictionary because Shakespeare used it once 
in the plural, probably inventing it for the occasion. I doubt 
whether anyone has used it since, and I feel confident that not 
a single ‘‘ country yokel ’’ ever heard of it. Lichen, by break- 
ing up the surface of the primeval rocks, made it possible for 
higher plants to grow, and eventually for Man to ‘live en the 


earth. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE raising of the Federal Reserve Bank Rate 
in New York has acted as a cure to the wave 
of speculation which we have been experiencing 
over here for so many months. It is disconcerting to 
realize how dependent our market is on America, but, 
as I have pointed out in these notes, many of the 
sensational rises on the London Stock Exchange have 
been caused by American buying. The raising of the 
American rate, although not entirely stopping Ameri- 
can buying, has reduced its volume, and this change 
was immediately reflected on our market. The breath- 
ing space which this has given our speculative 
counters is undoubtedly healthy. Speculators have 
been reminded that shares need not always rise, and 
the reminder, with its attendant liquidation of weak 
positions, will leave markets in a sounder position. 
Interest on the Stock Exchange to-day is so wide and 
spread in so many different directions that a sudden 
collapse need not be feared. Providing the market has 
set-backs such as we have seen during the last week, 
the position is likely to be kept within safety limits, 
but even so indiscriminate speculation is obviously 
still dangerous. 


RECENT ISSUES 


Rarely have so many new issues been made as dur- 
ing the last week, and several of them have proved of 
more than passing interest. Naturally, the most 
important was that of the London County Council, 
and it is interesting to see that the lists only remained 
open until 10.15 on the day of issue. It is difficult to 
say how much of the large sum subscribed was on 
behalf of permanent investors or stags. In any case 
the ready response to the issue shows that there is 
plenty of money about for the right class of borrower. 
Among other issues, the debentures in connexion with 
the new block of flats on the site of Grosvenor House 
appear an attractive permanent lock-up investment, 
for although opinions may vary as to the architectural 
beauty of the barrack-like building that has been 
erected, there is little doubt that it presents very sub- 
stantial security for a debenture. Among industrial 
issues, the offer for sale of cumulative participating 
preference shares and ordinary shares in the Alvis Car 
and Engineering Company seems to possess interest- 
ing possibilities. 


BRITISH BRUNSWICK 


The British Brunswick Company have issued a 
circular to their shareholders containing many points 
of interest. It will be remembered that recently the 
Duophone Company acquired control of the British 
Brunswick, and a policy of joint development is being 
pursued. The circular informs us that a factory has 
been acquired at Raynes Park, in addition to the exist- 
ing factories of the two companies at Shepherd’s Bush, 
Feltham, Slough and Southall, and that active steps 
are being taken to stimulate sales of the companies’ 
records. Probably the most important section of the 
report is that which states that the company, under 
its recent contract with the Marconi Company, has 
entered into an agreement with one of the leading 
gramophone companies. The effect of this agreement 
will enable the British Brunswick to market this season 
a popular-priced Panatrope and further to receive 
from the company above referred to a percentage on 
that company’s turnover in electrical reproducing 
instruments, in addition to a cash payment on each 
machine manufactured and sold under such agreement. 
Although the name of the leading gramophone com- 
pany is not included in the circular, there is little doubt 
that the one referred to is the Columbia Graphophone 
Company. In these circumstances, and in view of 
other steps that are being taken to strengthen the 
position of the Duophone and Brunswick Companies, 
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the shares of both appear well worth holding ag 
speculative investments with interesting possibilities 


THE FILM INDUSTRY 


The announcement that the British International 
Pictures had concluded a satisfactory deal for the 
exhibition of their films in America has had a stimy. 
lating effect on the film share market. There is little 
doubt that the Quota Bill has had a far-reaching and 
most beneficial effect on the film industry in this 
country. Whereas a year ago film shares were am 
the most unpopular investments, to-day they enjoy 
their fair share of the speculative investor’s interest. 
Attention in the past has been drawn to the shares of 
the British Gaumont Company, which shares stijj 
appear worth locking away. Of the newer companies 
particular attention is drawn to Gainsborough Pic. 
tures. The £1 ordinary shares of this company, 
recently issued, are standing at a discount of several 
shillings and offer an excellent opportunity, for those 
desirous of so doing, of acquiring a sound interest in 
the film industry. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 


In 1905 the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company was formed with a capital of $7,000,000, 
and erected mills in Newfoundland to supply the 
Daily Mail and Daily Mirror with paper. The mill also 
furnishes the whole of the newspapers in Newfound- 
land with their supplies. The Report for the 
year ended August 31, 1927, states that the trading, 
after making provision for depreciation and after 
charging interest on the Debenture Stock and Bonds 
and providing for income tax, resulted in a profit of 
$1,048,523. Since the date of the last Annual Report, 
the mining development work carried out on the 
Company’s property at the Buchan’s Mine by the 
American Smelting and Refining Company has 
resulted in the discovery of a large tonnage, estimated 
to be over 3,000,000 tons, of good grade lead-zinc- 
copper ore. The Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, as a mining proposition, possesses great specu- 
lative possibilities, and it is freely whispered that the 
shares are likely to rise to a very high price. 

DE BEERS 

Paris, after indulging in one of its periodic spasms 
of indiscriminate purchasing of mining shares, has 
turned round and is now a seller. While the buying 
probably forced certain prices up to an unjustifiable 
level, it is equally possible that the selling may depress 
stocks to an unduly low level. This applies particularly 
to De Beers. The diamond industry is stated to be 
in a very satisfactory position at the moment, and it 
seems probable that when the figures are _pub- 
lished at the end of the present year they will denote 
a strong position. In these circumstances those who 
are prepared to exercise themselves in patience may 
consider the possibility of locking away a few of these 
shares for good dividends and capital appreciation. 


BRANSTON ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The Branston Artificial Silk Company have issued 
their first annual report, in which the directors are 
able to state that satisfactory progress has been madein 
the equipment of the factory and the installation of the 
plant. They explain that it would have been possible 
to enter into production before the end of the com- 
pany’s financial year, which was on April 30 last, but 
that they considered it advisable to postpone the in- 
stallation of a part of the plant in order that they might 
reap the full benefit of the recommendations made by 
Messrs. Harbens, as the result of certain recent 
experience. The directors very wisely do not commit 
themselves as to date when the output will be started, 
but they affirm their intention to reach an output of 
four tons per day at the earliest possible moment. The 
balance sheet discloses that the cash at bankers, at 
call and in hand, amounted to £372,360. 
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LONDON WALL 


FINANCE I$ THE CEMENT 
OF ALL INDUSTRY 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 


are prepared to consider proposals 

for providing additional finance for 

sound undertakings engaged in the 

manufacture of Cement, Cement 

products, or businesses allied to the 
Cement Industry. 


Address all Enquiries tox 


The MANAGING DIRECTOR 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE = 


‘5 LOTHBURY 
LONDON 


CEMENTUZIT- 
STOCK-LONDOS 


Felephone €.2 Telegrams 
4 


0362—S 
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Compeng_Mestings 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR. JOHN HOWESON ON THE TIN POSITION 


The Statutory Meetinc of the Anglo-Oriental Mining Cor- 
poration, Ltd., was held on May 23 at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. John Howeson, the Chairman, who presided, said that, 
since the inception of the Corporation, they had already incor- 
porated and established their own Malayan house under the style 
of Anglo-Oriental Malaya, Ltd., with headquarters at Ipoh. They 
had also registered in Malaya, Lower Perak Tin Dredging, Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of a million and a half sterling. That 
Company would proceed to equip with a fleet of dredges a con- 
solidated area computed to contain some 200,000,000 cubic yards 
of deep alluvial. The Board had laboured at perfecting the 
technical and financial arrangements between the Trust and the 
Alluvial Tin, Malaya group, and he was glad to record definite 
progress in the amalgamation of three large areas owned by 
companies in the Alluvial Tin group. Arrangements were well 
advanced for the formation of a central holding Company to unify 
as far as possible the control of all units within their several 
Eastern groups. 

Shareholders would have read of the recent absorption of other 
large producers in Nigeria by Associated Tin Mines, which Com- 
pany had now become the largest individual producer of alluvial 
tin within the Empire; that amalgamation assured to the Cor- 
poration’s Nigerian group approximately half the output of the 
entire Colony, the whole of which would be converted into 
metallic tin at the group smelter at Liverpool. ° 

As to the position of the tin-mining industry, its inheren 
soundness was founded upon two cardinal facts—the first was 
the constant growth in the world’s demand for the metal, and 
the second was the limitation of supplies. The biggest con- 
sumer of tin was the tinplate industry, 60 per cent. of all the tin- 
plate manufactured going into the tin cans which furnished a 
universal medium of fgpd transportation. It was impossible to 
envisage the saturation point in the demand for tinplates. It 
was suggested that the canning industry was finding safe and 
efficient substitutes for tinplate, but he did not think there was 
any immediate cause for anxiety on that score. President Phelps, 
of the American Can Company, whose authority nobody could 
question, had stated that, while his Company would probably 
continue to make experiments with a view to the discovery of 
some substance cheaper than pig-tin, he had to confess that so 
far no such substitute for coating steel plates to be used 
in closing food products had been found. There were other 
and varied uses tq which tin was applied, notably solder, an 
indispensable article, while the motor industry consumed white- 
metal, bronze and other tin alloys. 

On the production side, during the past five years output had 
been unable to meet the world’s requirements, and the heavy 
post-war stock had been drawn on to meet the deficiency down 
to their last ton. Recent increases of production had been won 
almost entirely at the expense of the already proved reserves of 
tin ; every continent and every country had been scoured, but no 
new field had been unearthed, and it did not appear that any 
such discovery was in prospect. Despite the notable increase in 
production in 1927, output had not even yet overtaken demand. 
But the effects of that increase upon market sentiment was only 
too apparent in the present price of tin, which discounted a sup- 
positious plethora of the metal. Could ever greater folly be con- 
ceived than this deliberate creation of the delusion of illimitable 
supplies? The blame, he thought, rested upon the producer, and 
was due to the complete lack of organization, which was the 
prime characteristic of the tin-producing industry. With tin at 
£300, almost any alluvial production must pay handsomely, but 
the time would come when tin could not be produced at that 
price, and, if they were not prudent and far-seeing, they would 
have parted in the meantime with their modest store at a wholly 
inadequate profit. 

The margin between the barely sufficient present stock and a 
positive shortage was only a very few thousand tons. That fine 
balance, though it had endured for two years, could not be 
maintained indefinitely. Yet the main issue was obscured by 
the bogey of over-production—the reflex of the relatively large 
capital sums which producers had been compelled to seek during 
the past three years in their frantic efforts to keep pace with the 
constantly increasing demand for their product. Despite that 
bogey he did not hesitate to say that much more money was 
needed for equipment if recent progress was to be upheld, and 
much greater sums must be spent on exploratory work if they 
were to replace the reserves of tin oxide which were diminishing 
year by year at so alarming a rate. Consolidation and re- 
grouping was requisite to prevent the wastage ensuing from 
the employment of inefficient and inadequate plant, and a stock 
of metallic tin must be built up and held in such a manner that 
it constituted not a menace but an appropriate measure of safety 
to the trade. As, however, he had already shown, the reorganiza- 
tion of the industry on modern lines was in progress. The Board 
were giving the question their closest and most earnest attention, 
being convinced that not only the Corporation’s prosperity, but 
the interest of the large range of consuming industries to which 
tin was essential were bound up with its satisfactory solution. 


No resolution was submitted, and a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and directors concluded the proceedings. 


HOLBOROUGH CEMENT COMPANy 
STRIKING PROGRESS 
OUTPUT AND SALES INCREASING 


The SeconpD Orpinary GeNERAL MEETING of the Hol 
Cement Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday last Iborough 
House, London, E.C. ’ at Winchester 

Mr. Henry S. Horne, who presided, said that during the 
there had been expended on extensions to the plant and we 
important accessories a further £567,591, making a total for the 
two years of £130,266. That substantial capital outlay had 
made the Holborough cement works one of the mechanically 
equipped and most up-to-date cement units of its size in the 
United Kingdom. A material decrease in manufacturing cogts 
had been effected, which made it possible for the company to 
meet satisfactorily the keen competition prevailing. The 
for the year was £62,548, which, added to the amount br 
forward, gave a total of £78,787. The directors recommended 
that the preliminary expenses, commission and brokerages, 
£39,175, be written off, that a provision of £20,000 be made 
for depreciation, that the balance of compensation to 
officials of the company, £7,975, be written off, leaving £11,636 
to be carried forward. The profits would have allowed of a 
dividend being paid, but the directors considered it would be in 
the best interests of the company to consolidate the balance 
sheet, because it was essential for a cement company, or any 
other industrial company for that matter, to be in a position 
to meet competitive conditions that might arise from time to 
time, and to possess ample funds so as to be in a position to 
adopt improvements. 

At the same time, as a result of excessive foreign competition, 
cement had fallen several shillings per ton, and he did not see 
any likelihood of that competition lessening. Therefore, to 
keep ample funds in hand during such a period was sound 
policy. However, by the expenditure of additional funds in 
plant improvements and additions, they had effected a saving of 
3s. per ton in certain operations which, on an output of 
225,000 tons per annum, amounted to a saving of £33,750 per 
annum. They had increased their storage capacity over 150 per 
cent. as against last year, and had also provided special 
arrangements for dealing with their Vitocrete brand, which was 
meeting with universal approval as a result of its outstanding 
qualities as a super rapid hardening cement. They had also 
made considerable enlargements to their wharf, and, by carry- 
ing through a deepening scheme, had been able to handle a far 
bigger tonnage. Their shipments for the end of their financial 
year showed an increase of 100 per cent. over the previous year. 
The saving in manufacturing costs was approximately 20 per 
cent., and the increased production from the kilns in service 
was also approximately 20 per cent., so he considered that the 
470,289 had been well spent, and justified at every angle, and 
that the figures constituted striking progress. 

In the prospectus it was anticipated that there would be an 
output on two kilns of 125,000 tons per annum, and that with 
a third kiln there would be a total capacity of 185,000 tons per 
annum. In actual effect they had exceeded that, and were 
producing at a rate of over 225,000 tons per annum. At that 
time cement was calculated as selling around 42s. to 50s. per 
ton, and it was anticipated that the profit would exceed £100,000 
per annum. The year 1926 being no criterion of what a 
cement plant could do, owing to the coal strike, he thought it 
was only fair in relation to that estimate to say that, if prices 
to-day had been ruling on that basis, that estimate would have 
been exceeded, and their earnings would have been some 
£40,000 greater. In other words, their profit figure would 
have been £106,962, even although for some time they were 
not marketing their full output. 

MAIN EXPENDITURE COMPLETED 

It was estimated that, when everything was completed, the 
capitalization per ton of output would work out in the neigh- 
bourhood of £2 10s. on the output anticipated, which was 
4,000 tons of cement per week. However, recent results had 
shown that they could figure on a basis of 4,500 tons per 
which gave a par capitalization per ton of £2 6s. or, at the 
present market price of the shares, £4 8s. 

Turning to the sales, it was announced at the last meeting 
that Mr. Oliver Piper was going to join the board as managing 
director. At that time the average sales per week were approxi- 
mately in the neighbourhood of £1,250 tons. From the Ist of 
January of this year the sales were at the rate of 3,280 tons per 
week, and had averaged from that period a figure in excess of 
4,000 tons per week—the week before last reaching the record 
figure of 4,888 tons. That big increase was due to the efforts 
of their managing director and the support from his sales staff, 
so that the changes had been amply justified. 

The scheme of greater co-ordination between the company, 
the Ship Canal Cement Co. and the Greaves, Bull and Lakin 
Co. had amply justified itself, and in the current year more 
definite evidence of that would be forthcoming. When they 
bore in mind that during the period under review there had 
been constant construction going on at the plant, change of 
salesmen, and contending with all manner of most unfair and 
underhand competition, he thought shareholders would agree 
that the results were good. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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yALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


t’s Works translated into.English. 10 vols. £3 
Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 


< Shrewsbury, 1826. 2 vols. 


1996. 
Ruskin’s 


Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed . As 
25 5s. 


Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols, £5 5s. 
t Press: De Le Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
9s., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s.; very limited issues. 
BOOKS WANTED 
Kipling Jungle Books, 1st Edits. 2 vols. 1894-96. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 
Woman in White. 8 vols. 1860. 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 18232. 
Sir Ralph Esher. 8 vols. 1830. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Miscellaneous 


4 REVELATION to LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
“BIZIM ” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 
plain or cork-ti - Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J. J. 
Freeman & Co., Ltd., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Popular Composer is prepared 
Se set acceptable Lyrics to Music. Send MSS. Ken 
Kennedy, Box 380, ‘‘ Windyridge,’’ Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Turion Post in Journalism, Story-Writing, 
Editing and Reviewing. 
GCENARIO WRITING A SPECIALITY 


Concise, Fascinating, Inexpensive Courses. Literary 
Revision and Advice. MSS. considered for Publication 
or Sale. Write for Free Booklet: ‘‘ The Pleasure 
and Profit of Authorship,” to the Secretary, 


IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL, Essex 


or apply London Rep., C. D. Dutton, 98 Mortimer 
Street, W.1 


FOR OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
We specialise in finding the unusual, the difficult and 
the out-of-print Book. Librarians and Students are 
invited to try the services we offer. Good Books pur- 
chased and highest prices are paid for fine items. 
Catalogues: 306 Foreign Lit. ; 308 English Lit. to the 
end ot 18th cent. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 
Tel: 862 Telegrams: Heffer, Cambridge. 


Shipping 


=> 
| 


& & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. 
Frequent and Regular Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, — MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
London, S.W.1; for Freight or General es & Oo. 


and B.I. 198 Leadenhall E. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES Ce., Street, E.C.3 


Scholarships 


ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. An examination 
will be held on June 12th, W3th and 14th for three 
Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 and £30. For 


particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or ‘‘ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 


Galleries 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. Sats., 10-1. 
(1) Paintings by the late J. D. INNES (1887-1914). 

(2) Paintings of London by PAUL MAITLAND (1869-1909). 
(3) Water-colours by OWEN MERTON. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE (Sloane 5137). 
TUESDAY NEXT at 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30 
LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH, including MOZART’S 
COSI FAN TUTTE 
(For Two Weeks Only) 


ROYALTY 


(Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 


BIRD-IN-HAND 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 


MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


‘ Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 26.5.1928 


Faber and G 
Fisher 


wep Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qag 


IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 


‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL’ LIST 


Hf 
Hf 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 


Works. 
quarto. Fine copy £4 
's History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 
new. . Published at 89 guineas. P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
shaw (G. B.). — Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. P. & ©. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies. 
new, £5 5s. 
a Gallery of Children. L.P. £8 2s. 
Thackeray's Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
— 
| 
oulls Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson — Peter Davies 
Pree 
Bles 
Hodder & Stoughton Scribner’s 
Burns & Oates Hodge Selwyn & Blount 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Sheed and Ward 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson 5.P.C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson jorreld Stanley Paul 
Collins gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Co. The Stud 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gikin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Marrot Murray Wishart 
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Company Meeting 


MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SouTH AFRICA) 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE NINETEENTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING, HELD IN JOHANNESBURG ON Fripay, APRIL 
27TH, 1928. 


The Chairman (Mr. J. Martin) said:— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

During the financial year ended December 31, 1927, the report 
and accounts for which are submitted to-day for your considera- 
tion, the ore milled, for the first time in any year of the 
Company’s history, exceeded 800,000 tons. The exact 
figure was 804,000 tons, or an average of 67,000 tons 
per month, compared with an average of 66,000 tons 
per month during the previous year. The revenue decreased by 
7d. per ton milled, while working costs at 18s. 2d. per ton 
milled, were lower than in any year since 1916, and showed 
an improvement of 3d. per ton on those of 1926. Compared 
with the previous year’s results, the working profit of £588,803 
was £6,305 lower, whilst the total profit showed a slight 
increase at £620,651. 

After adding to the total profit the balance of £373,965 
unappropriated at the beginning of the year, £495 in respect 
of forfeited dividends and £34,255 for credits of a capital nature 
—consisting of accruals under the Bewaarplaats Moneys 
Application Act 1917 and proceeds of the sale of plant—there was 
a total credit to Appropriation Account of £1,029,366, which, 
as shown in the Directors’ Report, was disposed of as follows :— 
Dividends Nos. 30 and 31 of 40 per cent. each absorbed £560,000 ; 
taxation amounted to £81,488; and a further provision of 
£14,431 was made towards the Company’s outstanding liability 
under the Miners’ Phthisis Acts Consolidation Act, 1925. The 
unappropriated balance at December 31, 1927, was, therefore, 
£373,447 4s. 2d., represented by cash and cash assets after 
allowing for current liabilities. 

The latest calculation of the Company’s share of the out- 
standing liability in respect of Miners’ Phthisis Compensation— 
made at July 31, 1927—was £159,177, an increase of £2,921 
compared with the corresponding figure at July 31, 1926; at 
the end of the financial year an amount of £29,869 16s. 7d. 
had been provided towards this obligation. In addition, current 
levies paid during the year and charged to working costs 
amounted to £23,668, equivalent to 7.1d. per ton of ore milled. 

The standard of efficiency at the mine has been well main- 
tained, and the reduction of working costs of 3d, per ton 
milled was achieved, notwithstanding a further narrowing of 
stope widths. The good progress that has been made in this 
direction is shown by the following comparative table :— 


Average Stope Width. 
Year. Inches. 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


It is noteworthy that since 1922 the average stope width 
of the mine has been brought down by 19 inches, or practically 
30 per cent. The reduction in stope widths has, in its turn, 
produced fresh problems, two of which the Manager mentions 
in his report—the lack of sufficient waste rock for use in the 
support of the hanging wall and the increased difficulty of 
clearing the broken rock from the stope faces. The position 
1s, however, being satisfactorily met by, in the first case, the 
greater use of concrete supports, and, in the second, by the 
extended employment underground of mechanical scrapers and 
other appliances which, since their introduction a year or two 
ago, have given successful results. 

Development operations were maintained on a big scale, the 
footage accomplished during the year being 28,870 feet. On 
referring to the plan issued with the report, you will notice 
that practically the whole area of the Company’s property has 
been covered by development drives, so that the major develop- 
ment programme of the mine is almost completed. Considerable 
footage, of course, remains to be done, but, as the Consulting 
Engineer mentions, this will, in the main, be confined to 
subsidiary development, to exploring areas of uncertain value, 
and to further prospecting for and proving the Upper Leaders. 

Although the development footage ws 1,341 feet less than 
that of 1926, the payable ore developed during 1927 was 
110,380 tons more than the tonnage developed during the 
previous year, and its average value of 6.40 dwts, per ton 
was slightly higher. The ore reserve recalculated as at 
December 31, 1927, totalled 2,273,820 tons of an average value 
of 7.39 dwts. per ton, over a stoping width of 64.1 inches. 
This represents a reduction of 188,460 tons, a fractional increase 
in average value and a stoping width narrower by 2.4 inches. 
The reduction in tonnage is due partially to the narrower width 
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assumed, but chiefly to the elimination from reserve 
certain. blocks from which the better portions hee 
and the balance of which was classed as unpayable “~ 
During the year under review, considerable attention 
paid to the Upper Leaders, some 38,800 feet of Prospecting 
having been accomplished in locating them and testi 
value. As the Consulting Engineer states in his eae 
values were not, on the whole, very encouraging. No the N 
was blocked out which could be included in the ore reserve 
but over small areas in the upper levels these leaders have beea 
mined, and a considerable tonnage of low-grade ore 
become available during reclamation operations in the oun 
west section of the mine. Since the close of the y 
limited tonnage has been mined each month, the values 4 / 
tinuing to be erratic and generally low. We expect, hewele 
that in the aggregate and over a period we shall secure from 
this source an appreciable tonnage of ore for the mill, 
For the first three months of the current financial 


the monthly tonnage milled has been ‘1,333 tons 
average for 1927, revenue has been 9d. per ton fn, “> N ¢ 
have been 2d. per ton higher, and the average monthly working _ 
profit has been £46,947. The same scale of development 
operations has been maintained as in 1927, and there is no 
feature of particular interest which calls for further comment 
at this juncture. NO 
In conclusion, I have much pleasure in expressing the Board's 
cordial appreciation of the valuable services rendered during LEA 
the past year by the Consulting Engineer, Mr. J. E, Healey 
the Manager, Mr. C. L. Butlin, the Secretaries and their P 
Staffs. H 
now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance 
and Accounts for the year ended December ‘31, i927, ‘eid ba Mil 
the meeting, be received and adopted. Cc 
Mr. J. R. Nicholson seconded the motion. 
The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. A 
There being no questions or discussion, the motion was put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously. Y 
Directorate.—There being no other nominations, the Chairman H 
declared the retiring Directors, Messrs. F. Raleigh and A 
Mackie Niven, duly re-elected. i oO 
Auditors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the L 
past audit was fixed at 300 guineas each, and Mr. H. J. Macrae a 
and Messrs. Whiteley Brothers were appointed Auditors of the El 
Company for the ensuing year. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
Sl 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.Ajw 


Published by the Proprietors, THe SaturDay Review, Lip., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
Paul, in REACH, 43 Belvedere 
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